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Official Banner of the American Legion 


As Adopted by National Convention 


Emblem Patented November 12, 1919 
DEPARTMENT BANNER—WHITE POST BANNER—BLUE 











National Headquarters has made arrangements for the manufacture of these 
Banners and Stands of Colors in large quantities, and is thus able to furnish them 
to Departments and Posts at very advantageous prices in addition to insuring 


uniformity of product. 

We can furnish: 

DEPARTMENT AND POST BANNERS.—414%’x5'%’ made of best banner silk in two 
pieces, sewed back to back, with name of Department or Post placed thereon in pure gold leaf. 
Trimmed on three sides with 214” hand knotted yellow silk fringe, mounted on two-piece 9’ 
polished ash pole with brass ferrite, double brass screw joint, surmounted with 714” spread solid 
brass eagle, ornamented with one pair of 8” yellow silk tassels with about 9’ of oad, complete, 
including oil cloth rain cover and russet leather belt (packed in strong wooden case for shipping), 
at a price of $124, delivered. 


STAND OF COLORS.—Comprising Post Flag as described above, and National Colors 
or United States Flag 414’ x 514’, made of best banner silk with sewed stripes and silk embroidered 
stars, trimmed on three sides with 214”’ hand-knotted yellow silk bullion fringe, mounted upon a 
two-piece 9’ polished ash pole with brass ferrule, double brass screw joint, surmounted with a 
solid brass eagle, 714” spread, ornamented with a pair of 8” fancy skirt yellow silk tassels with 
about 9’ of yellow silk cord, complete, including an oilcloth rain cover and russet leather belt 
(packed in strong wooden case for shipping), at a price of $174.00, delivered. 


Shipment can be made within two weeks after receipt of order. All orders 
should be accompanied by check or money order. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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GEorGE H. RENNICK, Indianapolis, Ind., Asst. Nat 
Rosert H. TYNDALL, Indianapolis, Ind., National Treasurer. 
ALDAN R. CHAMBERS, Winthrop, Mass., Vice-Commander. 





NATIONAL OFFICERS 


Adjutant. 


Ws. B. Fotvett, Eugene, Oregon, Vice-Commander. 
Joyce L. Lewis, Long Prairie, Minn., Vice-Commander. 
James O’Brien, San Diego, Cal., Vice-Commander. 
ALLAN A. TuKEy, Omaha, Nebr., Vice-Commander. 
Rev. Francis A. Ketty, Troy, N. Y., National Chaplain. 


National Headquarters of The American Legion at Meridian Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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National Legislative Committee Headquarters, 534 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
Eastern Advertising Office, 299 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Get in touch with your local post. 


BUDDIES 


or ae ree Adjutant of your State. Join The American Legion. 
ou helped give the Boche all that was coming to him. Have you got everything that is coming to you? 
Have you had any trouble with your War Risk Allotment or Allowance, Quartermaster or Navy Allotment, 


Compensation, Insurance, Liberty Bonds, Bonus, Travel Pay, Back Pay? 
The American Legion is ready to help straighten out your accounts. 
your Department War Risk Officer of The American Legion. 


If there is no local post, write to the Department Commander 


Write or tell your troubles to 


Write in care of your Department Adjutant. 





a gpenee—Comtenden, Matt W. Murphy, Ist 
Nat. Bank Bidg., Birmingham; Adjutant, 


DEPARTMENT OFFICERS 


Oxu1o—Commander, F. W. Galbraith, Jr., Colum - 
buss Aaaen, Hugh K. Martin, State House, 
olum 


Herman W. ompson, care of Adjutant- 
General, Montgomery. LouIsiana—Commander, T. Semmes Walmsley, Oo nder, H. H. H , 
Arizona—C. di And P. Mart 302 Marine Bank Bldg., New Orleans; Adju- KLAHOMA—Commander, H. H. Hagan, Texas 
yer arg 4 artin, tant, Gen. H. H. Pratt, 302 Marine Bank Bldg., Co., Tulsa; Adjutant, Eugene Adkins, 505 


Tucson; Adjutant, Dudley Ww. Windes, Capitol 
Bldg., Phoenix. 


ARKANSAS—Commander, J. J. Harrison, 207 W. 
3rd St., Little Rock; Adjutant, A. W. Dobyns, 
dj. Gen. Office, State apitol, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA—Commander, David P. Barrows, 
554 Flood Bldg., San Francisco; Adjutant, 
p Bebergall, 554 Flood Bidg., San 
Francisco. 
CoLorapo—Commander, H. A. Saidy, Colorado 
Springs; Adjutant, Morton M. David, 401 
Empire Bidg., Denver. 


Connecticut—Commander, P. C. Calhoun, 886 
Main St., Bridgeport; Adjutant, Thomas 
J. Bannigan, 114 Pearl Street, Hartford. 


Cusa—Commander, Walter Hyams, The Ameri- 
can Club, Havana; Adjutant, Morris Heller, 
The American Club, Havana. 


Detaw ARE —Commander, Dr. Meredith I. Sam- 

‘ West Street, Wilmington; Adjutant, 

e M. Dillon, 1059 DuPont Building, 

niacton, 

Districr ov Cotump1a—Commander, E. Lester 

w Jones, At merican Legion Bidg., 823 Fifteenth 
treet. NW “Washington: Adjutant, Howard 
Ame rican Legi ldg., 823 Fifteenth St., 

.W., Washington. 


adr nce: 0d A. H. Blanding, Bartow; 
Adjutant, S. L. Lowry, Jr., Citizens’ Bank 
Bldg., Tampa. 


Grorqra—Commander, Basil Stockbridge, 311 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta;Adjutent, Kirk Smith, Jr., 





New Orleans. 


MatNne—Commander, Albert Greenlaw, Public 
Utilities Commission, ta; Adjutant, 
James L. Boyle, 108 Maine St., Waterville. 


MARYLAND—Commander, Stuart S. Janney, 4 
Hoen Bldg., Baltimore; Secretary, Wm. Wayne, 
4 Hoen Bldg., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Commander, Edward L. Logan, 
South Boston; Adjutant, Leo A. Spillane, 
179 State House, Boston. 


MicuiGan—Commander, A. H. Gansser, 401 
Equity Bldg., Detroit; Adjutant, Lyle D. Ta- 
bor, 401-5 Equity Bldg., Detroit. 


Mrnnesota—Commander, Harrison Fuller, Old 
State Capitol, St. Paul; Adjutant, Horace 
G. Whitmore, Old State Capitol, St. Paul. 


MississippI—Commander, Alexander Fitzhugh, 
Vicksburg; Adjutant, Glen H. Smith, Jackson. 


Missourr—Commander, Sidney Houston, 123 
Railway Bachan Bidg., Kansas City; "Adju- 
tant, Edward ahill, 123 Railway Exchange 
Bidg., ar City. a 


MonTANA—Commander, Charles E. Pew, care 
of Wight & Pew, Helena; Adjutant, Ben W. 
Barnett, Helena. 


NEBRASKA—Commander, Earl M. Cline, Ne- 
braska City; Adjutant, Frank B. O'Connell, 
314 Richards Block, Lincoln. 


Barnes Bldg., Muskogee. 


OrEGOoN—Commander, Wm. B. Follett, Eugene; 
Adjutant, Ed. J. Eivers, 226 Morgan Bldg., 
Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA—Commander, George F. Tyler, 
841 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; Adjutant, Wm. 
G. M. Murdock, 841 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 


PHILIPPINE IsLANDS—Commander,, W. A. Kin- 
caid, Jr., Manila; Adjutant, S. 1D. Rowlands, 


Manila. 


Ruope IsLanp—Commander, Alexander H. 

a ¥ City Hall, Providence; Adjutant, 

ush Sturges, American Legion Hadgs., Ex- 
change Place, Providence. 


Soutn CaRoLiIna—Commander, Julius H. Wal- 
ker, Columbia; Adjutant, Irvine F. Belser, 
Columbia. 


South Daxota—Commander, M. L. Shade, 
Mitchell; Adjutant, C. J. Harris, 212 Boyce 
Greeley Bidg., Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE—Commander, Berg. + 
16th Ave., S., Nee att wot, m. J. 


Bacon, 56 Goodbar Bldg., Memphis. 


Texas, Commander, Henry Hutchings, P. O. 626, 
Fort Worth; Adjutant Charles W. Scruggs, 
628 Gunter Bidg., San Antonio. 


Utan—Commander, Hamilton Gardner, 226 Ness 
Bidg., Salt Lake City; Adjutant, John E. 


504 Fourth National Bank Bidg., Atlanta. 
Hawat—Commander Leonard Withington, NEvADA—Commander, J. Soraghem. State Holden, 226 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City. 
: Capitol, Carson City; ph ny Payne, 
Box 440, Honolulu; A ant, Henry P. O’Sul- re a City. Vensowt—Commender John M. Thomas, Mid- 


livan, Public Utilities Commission, Honolulu. 


IpaAHo—Commander, E. C. Boom, Moscow; 
Adjutant, Laverner Collier, Pocatello. 

Ittrnors—Commander, Milton J. Foreman, 1150 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago; Adjutent, 
Earl B. Searcy, 324 S. 6th St., Springfield. 


INDIANA—Commander, Raymond S. Springer, Goldingay, 776 Broad St., Newark. ' 
Connersville; Adjutant, L. Russell New- M H G bet — > nt, yey 201 : 
gent, S18 Hume Mansur Bldg. Indian- Ew Mexico—Commander, Herman G. Baca, Crary Bidg ttle; Adjuta leb r 
apolis. : - Belen; Adjutant, Edward L. Safford, Santa Fe. 201 — Bldg., Seattle. ‘ 

Iowa—Commander, Matthew A. Linley, Council NEw YorkK—Commander, Russell E. Sard 54 West Vircinta—Commander, Earl H. Smith, ] 
Bluffs; Adjutant, John MacVicar, 1100 Fleming Wall Street, New York City; Adjutant, Wade Times Bldg., Fairmont; Adjutant, Louis A: 1 
Bidg., Des Moines. H. Hayes, 54 Wall Street, New York City. j Carr, Clarksburg. 

Kansas—Commander, W. A. Phares, Memorial Norra Carotina—Commander, John Beasley ris, 2 

> : , 2 ° y, & Wisconsin—Commander, John C. Davis, 202 
a Monroe; Adjutant, C. A. Gosney, Raleigh. Matthews Bldg.. Milwaukee; Adjuant, R. M. { 
ibson, 202 Matthews .» Milwaukee. 

Kentucky—Commander, Henry De Haven North Daxota—Commander, C. L. Dawson, f I 
Moorman, Hardingsburgh; Adjutant, D. A. Beach; Adjutant, Jack Williams, 315 Broadway, Wyominc—Commander, Chas. S. Hill, Chey- 1 
Sachs, 534 West Jefferson St., Louisville. Fargo. enne; Adjutant, Harry Fisher, Casper. { 

t 


New HampsHirE—Commander, Orville E. Cain, 
State House, Concord; oe Frank J. 
Abbott, State House, Concord 


New Jersey—Commander, Hobart Brown, 776 


Broad Street, Newark; Adjutant, Thomas j 


dlebury College, Middlebury; Adjutant, Joseph 
M. Fountain, 138 Colchester "Avenue, Burling- 
ton. 

Vircinta—Commander, Wm. A. Stuart, Big 


Stone Gap; Adjutant, W. L. Price, 1030 
Mutual Bldg., Richmond. 
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Blois—An A. E. F. Bogey 


Tragedies, Comedies and Abuses of a Mysterious Institution 
_ By MARQUIS JAMES 








The fatal door at Blois. 


Captain Smith left the company 

and Lieutenant Brown, the second 
in command, took charge. That, of 
course, was before the lieutenant was 
promoted, for when the armistice called 
the show off in the Argonne Brown had 
the battalion—what was left of it. 
Then came “the party” and he took 
you into Germany, where you settled 
down to the life of Riley for the first 
time since the division had been over. 
In the settling your old lieutenant got 
his gold leaf and kept the battalion. 

You were glad. Especially you of 
the old company, who felt not a little 
pride in the fact that the major a few 
months back had led you as a platoon 
chief. A smile and a word of recogni- 
tion came with the return salute, for he 


M Ge you remember the day 


was a Civilian soldier like yourselves, 
and had come up from the ranks of a 
training camp in the States. 

The company, and after that the 
battalion, had done well under the 
leadership of Brown. The men were 
comfortable and were fed when comfort 
and food were to be had—which wasn’t 
always, by a long shot. But if anybody 
had chow and shelter you had it, and 
you could bank on it. What more can 
a soldier ask? All this contributed to 
give Brown the name of a good officer. 
He was strict, just, fair. Every man 
did his duty or regretted it, and there 
were no favorites. 

You were able to fix in your recollec- 
tion the departure of Captain Smith 
because the conditions sketched above 
began to be the order of things imme- 
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Turn to the right for the Benzine Board. 


diately thereafter. The esprit de corps 
of the outfit dated from the day Brown 
took charge. You didn’t trouble your- 
self to think much about it at the time, 
of course. A day or so after his absence 
was noted somebody inquired, off hand, 
where you supposed the skipper had 
gone. ‘On leave,” somebody else re- 
plied and the question was considered 
answered, but not without a few charac- 
teristic remarks from those assembled. 
Funny these blooming officers could draw 
leaves almost with a drive going on, but 
a buck had to stop one good enough to 
send him to the hospital to get a vacation. 


SEVEN days rolled around and no 

G@eptain Smith. If the cap had gone 
on leave he was A. W. O. L. Rumors 
began to buzz, The top, of course, was 
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unapproachable, but even a buck may 
speak to the company clerk on occasions. 
So you asked him: 

“When’s the skipper coming back 
from leave?” 

“Leave, my eye,” retorted the com- 
pany clerk. “He hasn’t been on leave 
and he isn’t coming back. He’s been 
blooeyed!”’ 

The company clerk had observed the 
inviolability of orderly room secrets as 
long as mortal will would allow, and 
besides it wasn’t really a secret any 
longer, anyway. He merely confirmed 
what all of the officers knew and most of 
the enlisted men by this time suspected. 
Captain Smith had been blooeyed—the 
benzine board for 
his. 

“Prob’ly back 
in the S. O. S. 
countin’ water- 
buckets by now,” 
was somebody’s 
comment. 

“Yeah, or gone 
home, the lucky 
stiff,” chimed in 
the platoon 
grouch. 

And so Captain 
Smith dropped 
from the current 
mind of the com- 
pany, which found 
little time for past 
events those stir- 
ring days. You 
probably never 
would have 
thought of him 
again had it not been for the story your 
buddy brought back from leave. It 
was when you were up in Germany. 
He had stopped over on his way back 
from Aix-les-Bains to visit a pal from 
the old home town who was in a neigh- 
boring division. This was his tale: 

Captain Smith was not in the S. O. S. 
counting water buckets, nor had he gone 
home. He wasn’t Captain Smith either, 
but Major Smith, in command of a 
battalion. He had taken the outfit 
through all of the late summer and 
autumn fighting and had made good. 
His men swore by him as you swore by 
Major Brown. 


OUR friend’s incredulous report was 
correct. Captain Smith, though 
rated an abject failure in his first com- 
mand, blooeyed and benzined, had 
been returned to combat troops in a 
strange division and given a fresh chance. 
He had rung the bell. The foregoing is 
a true story, save for the names. 
Blooey was an awful word to the ear 
of the combat officer of the A. E. F., 
and the benzine board was an awful 
institution, according to popular belief. 
Blooey was A. E. F. for Blois, a placid 
little town on the Loire, about forty-five 
kilos from Tours. Benzine board was 
army for reclassification board, which 
sat at Blois. If you know where that 
name came from you know more than I 
do, or any of the experts I have inter- 
viewed on the subject. But the - 
zine board it was, and when a bird ‘was 
blooeyed it was the same as saying he 
was benzined, or vice versa, and in 
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either event it was reckoned he was 
$.0.L 


Officially, Blois was the reclassification 
center where combat officers, reported 
as inefficient or temperamentally unfit 
to command troops in battle, were sent 
for examination and reassignment to 
posts where their talents would make 
them of most service to the army. 
Certain classes of wounded and sick 
officers and men also were reclassified 
and reassigned at Blois. 

To the average line officer Blooey was 
a mystery, and to be blooeyed denoted a 
mysterious and dark procedure by which 
combat officers on the flimsiest pretexts 
were arbitrarily deprived of rank and 





Wounded enlisted men, sent to Blois for reclassification, were quartered here. 


command, humiliated and disgraced as 
the consequence of some error, great or 
small, which had been laid at their 
doors. Terrible tales were linked with 
the name. 


LIEUTENANT at outs with the 

major gets back a day late from 
leave—Blooey. He enlists as a private 
under an assumed name to conceal his 
disgrace. A captain is discovered un- 
shaven in the trenches by his division 
commander—Blooey. He is eating his 
heart out as an A. P. M. at Marseilles. 
A colonel has a difference of opinion 
with the brigadier—Blooey. Humila- 
tion drives him to suicide. A veteran 
brigadier (N. G.) dares to cross opinions 
with the major general (R. A.)—Blooey. 
The old man is busted down to major, 
but he stands the gaff. He goes back 
to troops and dies a fighting death at the 
head of a battalion. 

Such waS the tenor of specific Blooey 
rumors in circulation in the A. E. F., 
but all the line officer actually knew 
was that from time to time a brother 
officer would vanish from the outfit. 
“On leave,” they said, or “transferred.” 
Obvious camouflage. Everybody knew 
different, and sooner or later the truth 
would come out—blooeyed. The old 
outfit never saw him again, and lacking 
more definite information, it imagined 
the worst, which always is a man’s 
privilege in the army. 

If, by an off chance, one should meet a 
blooeyed man with another outfit, doing 
well and possibly promoted, he set it 
down as one of the rare exceptions where 





the usual Blooey procedure has mis- 
carried. That, I know, was my impres- 
sion, and it seemed to be the impression 
of every other soldier I heard mention 
the subject on the other side. I re- 
member parting with a wounded captain 
I had met in a hospital. He was ticketed 
to Blois for reclassification. 

“Lucky I have this wound stripe,” 
said he. “A fellow never wants to 
show up in Blois without a wound 
stripe, for if he does it’s the benzine 
board for his, on general principles.” 

I made a mental note of this informa- 
tion, and passed iton to my friends. The 
time has come to smile over many things 
we did in dead seriousness those days. 


UCH was the 

universal opin- 
ion of Blooey, and 
it was not until 
the other day, 
when I was told 
the official figures, 
that I suspected 
cases like that 
of Captain Smith 
were the rule and 
not the exception 
with blooeyed offi- 
cers. Seventy-five 
per cent of the 
3,000 alleged in- 
competent officers 
who went through 
that station were 
returned to com- 
bat divisions, 
where their ser- 
vices proved satis- 
factory. In one instance an officer was 
sent to Blois three times on charges of 
inefficiency, and each time was returned 
to combat troops, where in the end his 
conduct justified that course. At this 
particular time there was a great short- 
age of combat officers. Including sick 
and disabled, 10,000 officers passed 
through the station at Blois. 

For reasons that are obvious it was\not 
advisable to noise the true story of 
Blois around in the A. E. F. during the 
war. The whole proposition was a fine 
psychological experiment in human sal- 
vage which no other allied army ever 
attempted on such a scale. That so 
large a percentage of “discredited” 
officers redeemed themselves probably is 
attributable to no other reason so much 
as it is to the discreet secrecy which 
surrounded the handling of their cases. 

Blooey was the inspiration of Colonel 
M. R. Wainer. The vision of a human 
salvage depot came to him early in 1918 
when he heard by chance that a group of 
young aviation cadets, or student officers, 
were about to be discharged at Issoudun 
because they had failed to qualify as fliers. 

“For these men to leave the service 
under a cloud merely because it has been 
found that they do not possess the 
peculiar talents essential to an aviator 
would be a crime,” declared the colonel. 
He initiated steps which resulted in the 
examination of the young men and their 
subsequent assignment to line outfits, 
where almost to a man they made crack 
junior officers. From that incident came 
Blooey. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Combing the Draft for Slackers 


Officials Paralyzed by Task of Sorting 24,000,000 





Selective Service Records, but Work Is Under Way 


hoppers; Rome had its plague of 

Goths; Paris is just recovering 
from the plague of peace treaties; and 
Washington is in the throes of the 
plague of the selective service draft 
records. 

This last plague, however, has some 
aspects of interest, particularly to mem- 
bers of The American Legion. Among 
the 24,000,000 sheets of paper that 
comprise the story of the draft are the 
inglorious names of some young men in 
whom the Legion is a little more than 
mildly interested—namely, the draft 
delinquents. 

These valiant individuals, who re- 
treated from the enemy even before 
battle was imminent, are to be sorted 
out of the enormous list; their names 
are to be published, and they are to be 
prosecuted. The army is comb- 
ing the mass of records for the 
names of all men who dodged the 
draft, and it will proceed against 
them to the utmost of its ability. 
And thereby hangs a .tale that 
may affect some who were not 
missing when the call was sounded. 

State adjutants general and 
local boards reported 487,003 
registrants as draft deserters. It 
is realized by The Adjutant 
General of the Army, however, 
that many of these names were 
mistakenly reported, because 
scores of men who did not answer 
their registration summons were 
already collecting service stripes 
in France. Before any action can 
be taken against the real deserters, 
the list must be cleared of the 
names of all the men who served 
elsewhere than in the original 
National Army. 

So the list of nearly half a 
million names will be sent first to the 
War Department where the names of 
all “deserters’”” who served in the army 
will be eliminated. Then it will be 
sent to the Navy Department for similar 
action, and to the Marine Corps. When 
the list has been boiled down until The 
Adjutant General is certain that all 
the names thereon are genuine delin- 
quents, it will be published for all to 
see, and the men will be prosecuted. 


HY torre had its plague of grass- 


HE War Department will take care 

of actual deserters, the men who went 
into camp and then deserted. Such men 
are liable to prosecution at any time 
during their lives. The Department of 
Justice will get after the draft delin- 
quents, who never answered the sum- 
mons. At present they are liable only 
for a period of two years after the 
supposed date of their examination; 
and that period has passed for many. 
But a bill has recently been introduced 
in Congress to make these men liable 
for a period of six years after their 
offense was committed. This bill was 


By ROGER WILLIAM RIIS 


drawn by a member of The American 
Legion and has been approved by its 
Legislative Committee. It merits prompt 
consideration by Congress, for it is 



















The army is sifting through the 24,- 
000,000 sheets of paper that comprise 
the story of the draft to enable the 
government to prosecute the selective 
service delinquents. 


doubtful justice that punishes the man 
who at least went as far as a camp, 
and passes up the man who lacked even 
that small amount of courage. 

If a list of deserters and delinquents 
is to be made public, the compilers of 
that list must of course use every means 
to eliminate possibility of error. It 
wouldn’t do to have General Pershing’s 
name on the list, although beyond 
question he never appeared before a 
draft board. Then there was one 
man who was chasing U-boats in the 
North Sea when he got his pink card; 
he wired back to the board that he 
was on a fishing trip that could not be 
interrupted. His name may appear, 
and hé may be haled before a court 


before he has time to take his Navy 
Cross off, which would prove embarrass- 
ing to everybody concerned. 


Not long ago the War Department 
announced its intention of publishing 
this list, and warned all ex-service 
men that for safety’s sake those who 
had not appeared before draft 
boards should notify The Adjutant 
General what other branch of the 
service they did serve in. Not a 
single man answered the warning. 

There are curious features to the 
story of collecting these records. 
When the armistice had been signed, 
the Secretary of War sat in his office 
one day and thought back over the 
past few years. His reminiscences 
touched upon the draft, and of 
how he had been photographed in 
the act of groping in a big bowl for 
an elusive little capsule that would 
send some contented citizen into 
O. D. and discomfort for the dura- 
tion. Next, he began to wonder 
what had become of all the elaborate 
statistics compiled by the draft 
boards, and then he decided that 
those statistics should be preserved 
for future use. They were the first 
wholesale survey of the nation’s 
youth, physical, industrial, and 
social; they were also a good index 
of that youth’s patriotism. 

So on November 27, 1918, the 
Secretary of War directed that selective 
service organizations throughout the 
United States be closed, and that all 
records of draft boards and local head- 
quarters be deposited in the office of 
The Adjutant General for safe keeping 
and reference. No sooner had the order 
gone out than there began to arrive in 
Washington a steady stream of boxes 
and crates, sent with suspicious alacrity 
by local and state boards. One hundred 
thousand cases poured into the capital, 
and army clerks began to scurry about 
looking for some place to keep them. 
Washington Barracks, the old engineer 
post, was finally chosen, and fourteen 
buildings were cleared for action. 


R this was no affair of a single 

building or even two or three build- 
ings. The boxes contained the records 
of the Provost Marshal General’s Office, 
fifty-one state and territorial head- 
quarters, 155 district boards, 4,648 local 
boards, 1,319 medical advisory boards, 
and 3,646 legal advisory boards. With 
file cases stacked five high, and the 
narrowest aisle space permissible for 
reasonable access (about four feet), 
records now occupy 168,000 square 
feet of floor space. Eight thousand 
tons of personalities have come to 
Washington to be overhauled. 


The plague, you see, progresses. 


Starting with a few local posts more 
than two years ago, it now embraces 


official Washington. 


In the course of 
7 





the above labor many army clerks and 
yeoinen will doubtless perish among the 
files. Nor is that all. The Department 
of Labor has asked that it be permitted 
to use the records in order to assist in 
identifying men marked for deportation; 
and the Department o° State will delve 
intojthem at the request of foreign govern- 
ments hunting for deserters. 

Colonel Frederick Wheeler, in charge 
of the records, chews savagely on the 
end of a cigar as he ponders over his 
problems. Five hundred and five clerks 
and laborers are at work on the papers 
now, but conservative estimates insist 
that double that number are needed. 
Where are they to come from? Only 
three and a half million dollars are 
available to run the whole proposition 
of keeping records, and there are all 
the clerks to pay, to say nothing of other 
expenses. 


I" is the biggest filing task ever under- 

taken. The cases contain the registra- 
tion papers of 24,000,000 men, and that’s 
only half the story. Every paper is in 
duplicate, making 48,000,000 individual 
cases. The Adjutant General’s Office 
believes it is absolutely necessary to 
check off the original cards against the 
duplicates in order to secure a reliable 
index. That means that 48,000,000 
pieces of paper must be picked up, one 
by one, read and filed away; many of 


them must be corrected and copied. 
The present rate of progress per clerk is 
about 700 cards a day. And some folks 
believe the next war is only fifty years 
away. 

In and out among the long aisles of 
steel file cases flit the haunted victims. 
There goes one, looking for the marriage 
certificate of Pete McGrady, who in 
excess of zeal to escape the draft sent 
in the original of that precious paper to 
the War Department. Now it must be 
ferreted out, although Pete has for- 
gotten his draft number and has neglected 
to give the name of the county where 
he lives. There another haggard clerk 
is spending the second day of search for 
the papers in the case of Tony Nusco; he 
finds them at last, by chance, under 
Tony Unsco. An Italian or a Spaniard 
apparently never uses the same name 
twice if he can avoid it, which makes it 
difficult to pick his card out of 48,000,000. 
And here comes another victim, on the 
trail of the birth certificate of a man 
whose birth is doubted by some legal 
opponent. The certificate was turned 
over to a draft board in 1917 and is, 
perhaps, in Washington Barracks. That 
bent individual with the silver eagle on 
his shoulder is the man who is planning 
how to comply with the requests of the 
various states, which want complete 
records of their draftees in order to 
arrange their bonus payments. Min- 


Esa es 


The Night Patrol 


Five men over the parapet with a one star 
loot in charge, 

Stumbling along through the litter and 
muck and cursing blind and large. 
Hooking their gear in the clutching wire as 

they wiggle through the gap, 
For an hour patrol in No Man’s Land, 
and take what chance mayhap. 


From Misery Farm to Seven Trees it is 
safe enough to go, 
But its belly crawl down Dead Man’s 
Ditch half choked with grimy snow. 
Then back beside the grass grown road— 
watch out they’ve got it set-— 
To where B Company listening post lies 
shivering in the wet. 


And I have failed ai many a task, but this 
one thing I have learned; 
It’s the little things make paradise like 
three hours’ doss well earned. 
A fire of coke in a battered pail, and a 
gulp of ration rum, 
Or a gobbled meal of bully and mud, 
with the guns for a momen! dumb. 


Five men back to the irench again with a 
one star loot in charge, 
Stumbling over the rusty tins and cursing 
blind and large. 
Enter the trench log up to date by a gutter- 
ing candle fare; 
No report, save that Hell is dark and 
we have just been there. 
—D. D. Crossy. 





nesota, for example, denies a bonus 
to any man who at any time made 
claim for exemption as a conscientious 
objector. That means for the Washington 
Barracks force several more exhausted 
lives. And the incoming baskets are 
overflowing with thousands of untouched 
cases. 


‘THs the octopus sits in Washington, 
entwining more and more people every 
day. To be sure, the Secretary of 
War was right when he decided that the 
records would make a very valuable 
index of our nation’s manhood; but then 
the Secretary did not have to file 48,000,- 
000 papers. It is one thing to give an 
order and another thing to carry it out. 
The plague which struck the country 
when that first pellet was opened and the 
first number drawn is still with us. 
And it is spreading. Army officers are 
resigning, and as the writer of this 
story left Colonel Wheeler’s office he 
heard an officer mutter, as he ran his 
hands wildly through his hair, “I don’t 
even know who is going to pay for that 
load of coal we just had put in.. The 
engineers are in the south, and they 
won’t pay; this is their post, so The 
Adjutant General won’t pay. And I'll 
be hanged if I’ll pay myself. Tell ’em 
to take out the coal; I’d just as soon 
freeze to death as play with these records 
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Painted by J, Andre Smith 


The pathway to peace 


Painted by George Harding 


Advancing with tanks near Essey 
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New Fire Under the Melting Pot 


EDUCED to a phrase the undertaking of The 

American Legion in its Americanization work 
is that of putting new fire under the melting 
pot. Preliminary organization of the tremendous 
effort which the Legion will put forth in this direc- 
tion during the year was accomplished at Indian- 
apolis lately when representatives of all states and 
departments met for that purpose. It was deter- 
mined that as soon as the effort can be properly 
assembled and coordinated every local post and 
Legion member in America will be brought into play 
to the end that the great national melting pot shall 
begin to bubble and function as it should function. 

The Legion’s objective is to eliminate half baked 
citizenship. Education in Americanism and train- 
ing in the duties of citizenship will be the weapons 
used. While in the pre-war days it had been noted 
academically that the melting pot was not fusing 
hundreds of thousands of immigrants, the weakening 
influence upon America of this fact was not brought 
home until the war. The fact that the majority of 
foreigners yielded quickly to the environment of a 
country of equal rights, that thousands of our finest 
citizens traced their birth to foreign soil, obscured 
the menace of the minority who did not yield. 

Why was one immigrant a loyal citizen in the 
crisis and why was another one disloyal? Why are 
tens of thousands of foreigners in ignorance of the 
privileges and obligations of American citizenship? 
Why are thousands actually hostile in spirit towards 
the country and its institutions? Circumstances of 
their existence since their arrival in America doubt- 
less provide the answer. Where they are isolated in 
groups, left entirely to their own devices and not 
brought into contact with the life of the country, 
there is little opportunity for the melting pot to 
reach them. Insofar as thecountry has not reached 
them with educational cooperation and assistance, it 
would appear to be responsible for their unyielding 
state of mind. In so far as they have not been 
brought to see and know the advantages of this coun- 
try over any within the history of mankind they have 
not been wholly responsible for not adopting it. 

So, in its determination to have an America 
for Americans, in its determination to cast 
out those who persist in being enemies of America, 
the country must discriminate between ignorance 
and inherent viciousness. It must apply intensive 
education as an antidote against alien agitators and 
imported red propagandists. It must put more fire 
under the melting pot and see to it that the natural 
processes of assimilation are stimulated to the ut- 
most. Then the ladle can be applied with a clear con- 
science and the waste matter that will not fuse 
thrown out, even as it is now being thrown out fol- 
lowing the outbreaks of sedition and agitation that 
came with the war. 


T the same time there is Americanization work 
to be done among the country’s finest citizen- 
ship to the end that the patriotic energy which 
whipped Germany be applied in full force to the 
problems of peace. The sense of duty that carried 


millions to magnificent personal sacrifice in preserv- 
ing the country’s ideals at the point of the bayonet 
must be applied in strengthening and perpetuating 
those ideals at the point of the ballot. If every- 
one who took an active part in some sort of war work 
would now apply a small part of that same energy to 
studying the problems of peace with the end in view 
of expressing his conclusions regularly at the polls, 
those problems would shortly be solved. When 
seventy five per cent or even fifty per cent of those 
obligated to vote at national and local elections 
fulfil that basic obligation, economic and political 
sores will vanish forthwith. 


A Lie Is Nailed 


NEMIES of the country, who are necessarily 

bitter in their hostility to The American Legion, 
have undertaken through propaganda to create 
an appearance of strained relations as existing be- 
tween organized labor and the Legion. 

Not long ago certain radical and interiperate 
newspapers which have been a vehicle for Red out- 
cries against the Legion displayed a glaring account 
of how the Kern County (Cal.) Labor Council had 
denounced The American Legion. The Kern County 
Labor Council fortunately saw the propaganda and 
promptly called a meeting at which the members 
repudiated the articles as ‘maliciously groundless. ’ 
Then, in order to show its true feelings in the matter 
the Kern County Labor Council passed a stirring 
resolution which included this phrase: 

We endorse The American Legion and recommend 
that all members of local unions who are eligible take 
their rightful place in that organization. 

The action of the Kern County Labor Council repre- 
sents the logical and temperate attitude of organized 
labor towards the great organization of world war 
veterans. It is the sort of action that every labor 


_council and every union ought to take wherever 


any attempt is made locally to sow the seeds of sus- 
picion. It might be well, in quoting the Kern County 
Labor Council, to repeat the words of Franklin 
D’Olier, National Commander of The American 
Legion, in a recent statement: 

The members of organized labor are patriotic American 
citizens and the members of The American Legion are 
patriotic American citizens who have proven their patrio- 
tism and their loyalty. Consequently, on the purposes 
of The American Legion both they and we are in accord. 
Many of our most loyal members are members of organ- 
ized labor and it is our hope that we may be able to con- 
vince every ex-service man who is a member of organized 
labor that our purposes are the same as loyal citizens and 
that every ex-service man in organized labor will join 
The American Legion. 

It might be added in passing that the great mass of 
ex-service men and the great majority of Legion 
members are plain average citizens and workingmen. 
The ideals and legitimate interests of labor are safe 
in their hands. They represent the composite mind 
of the new generation of Americans. They are even 
now impressing their virile citizenship upon the 
economic and political life of the country. Labor is 
making a serious blunder if it does not hasten to get 
the fullest possible representation in the Legion. 
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The six o’clock whistle puts an end to a Bolshevist attack. 
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Under the Smith-Burnett Act of 1917 we can now keep out undesirable aliens, or ship | 


back others who prove undesirable. 


Where Do the Reds Come Fromp 


Chiefly Imported, and so Are Their Red Theories 


suit were always entitled to meet 
at the village store and cuss out the 
court, the jury and the verdict until they 
felt better. That is human nature. 
Every man has a right to try to improve 
the world he sees about him, as well as to 


| INCOLN said thatthe losers in a law 


enjoy it. That is the part of honest 
criticism. No American, however great, 
was ever elected to an office that 


amounted to anything but what a great 
many people opposed him and said his 
success was all wrong. That is citizen 
ship and politics. 

Unlike the citizen, the Red does not 
criticize the United States. He lies about 
it. He wants not to improve the existing 
order, but to overthrow it. His agitation is 
not based on love for our country, but 
upon supine adherence to false principles 
which in his mind are superior to those of 
which the fabric of the United States is 
made. The Red creed is not to have the 
people rule, but to have the Red gang 
rule the people. Lacking force and cour- 
age to seize authority by violence these 
people must persuade others who are sus- 
ceptiblé to their suggestions to let them 
sneak it. Then they can turn around and 
run things with a high hand. 

The first plank of the universal Red 
platform is to poison the minds of up- 
hol jers of the law, including the police and 
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By W. L. WHITTLESEY 


military forces, to such an extent that 
they will not’ maintain order under the 
government which has been duly elected 
by the majority of the people. Then, 
elected officials can be thrown out, and 
the bosses of “the proletariat,” as all the 
workers together are called by the soap- 
box orators, can seize power and dis- 
tribute the spoils as they see fit. 

This is not American doctrine as we 
know it, for nothing therein admits the 
truths we hold as essential: liberty, law 
and the sovereignty of the people. By the 
crimson-colored catechism, a man will 
have a chance in life not because such is 
his right but because the bosses of “the 
proletariat”’ think well of him. “Be our 
sort, or we will give you a dirty deal,”’ is 
their motto and their threat. 

Who are some of these Reds, anyhow? 
On December 18, last, Federal Judge 
John C. Pollock, at Kansas City, sen- 
tenced twenty-six of them to terms in the 
federal penitentiary at Fort Leavenworth 
varying from three to nine years. The 
jury had found these men guilty of con- 
spiracy to overthrow the government of 
the United States, of urging men not to 
register for the draft and not to enlist in 
the army and navy, of sabotage in work- 
ing to cut down the high speed production 


of food and fuel upon which our success in 
the war depended. In plain terms, their 
proven crime was treason to the United 
States. One might have had some 
respect for them if they had taken up guns 
and gone out to fight for what they said 
they believed, but they worked only in 
the dark. 

If you noticed the names of these anar- 
chists you were doubtless struck by the 
fact that ten of them, Anderson, Boyd, 
Barr, Drew, Eastman, Forbes, Hiscock, 
Higgins, Patton and Poe are just as 
American-sounding, U. S. A. names as 
that of the judge or those of any of the 
the jury. Some four or five others are 
doubtful, but their bearers may also be of 
American origin. That is one lot, but 
when the government started the new 
year right by rounding up 4,608 Reds, 
the published names of 201 of them, held 
at Ellis Island for deportation, began 
with Abramowitz and Anikowich and 
continued through Goeffez and Pfroffer to 
Vrzosky, Zaslawsky and Zaytzaff. Three 
of the 201 might possibly have been 
Americans, in name only, of course. If 
these are sample batches of our Reds, 
where did they come from and what con- 
dition of society are they a product of? 


N official word for active warfare is 
“hostilities,” but hostility, in the 
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original Latin, meant strangeness. You 
do not know the foreign fellow, “hostis,”’ 
so he is your enemy and you are bound to 
fight him on suspicion. That is human 
nature from away back and it has not 
changed much. Remember some of the 
grouchy stuff you pulled over there about 
the French and their customs, and how 
the gobs were always spoiling to scrap the 
limeys? 

Many people feel just that way about 
immigrants coming to our country, and 
they always have felt that way—or 
worse. 


In old New England times the 

































later comers had no rights on the common 
land, and those thought to be undesir- 
ables were beaten up and jailed to keep 
them away from the holier-than-thou 
settlements. But the only two “rebel- 
lions” that bothered George Washington 
in his job as our first President were both 
raised by straight Americans. Some 
Yankees up in Massachusetts would not 
pay their debts and defied both the law 
and the courts. A lot of Scotch-Irish 
and others out near Pittsburgh were dis- 
gruntled over the new taxes on whisky. 
(What a ruction they would have raised 
about prohibition!) There were plenty 
of foreigners, Swedes in Delaware, Hol- 
landers in New York, and so on, but they 
make the trouble. 

But why not forget ancient history and 
come down to modern times? Well, your 
father or grandfather probably remem- 
bers the Civil War and will recall that 
among the men who fought for the Union 
were thousands from Ireland, who were 
forced out by the potato famines of the 
early 1840, and thousands from the 
Rhineland, driven out in 1849 and 1850 
by the tyranny of the late grandfather of 
the present ex-Kaiser. Old-line Americans 





didn’t like these men and doubted the 
wisdom of permitting them entrance into 
the country, but the newcomers helped to 
hold together the nation which some of 
our best Americans mistakenly tried to 
divide in a bloody four years’ war. 


A FTER the war between the states 
4% came to an end, it was a native 
American who shot Lincoln. Various 
lawless and desperate bands that terror- 
ized sections of the country were com- 
posed of natives, the famous James and 
Younger brothers and their fellow ban 


Two hundred 
of the_10,000 al- 
leged New Eng- 
land Reds, in- 
cluding two 
women, arrested 
in‘ the nation- 
wide raid, went 
to the jail of Deer 
Harbor, Boston, 
where there are 
ne soap-boxes. 





dits of the middle west were not immi- 
grants. You can see for yourself that 
the United States was never a lamb-like 
country. It had too many active, hard- 
hitting pioneer people who struck for a 
square deal with all the strength that was 
in them. The timid sisters have always 
felt that this country was teetering on the 
brink of destruction, always almost, but 
not quite, going to pot 

But here’s the real difference: these ear- 
lier troublemakers were either roughly of 
our own sort or else such as could easily 
mix and fit in. They usually stuck to 
this country, spoke the language—with 
variations, to be sure—settled down, 
voted early and sometimes often, got on 





the police force and ran for office like 
any other American. 


LONG in the early eighties, the 
4 4 builders took to launching passenger 
steamships with large steerage space. It 
paid the ticket agents to fill that space, 
both going and coming. So, for one 
reason and another, the big new boats 
brought over whole villages of aliens, 
almost as units, from southern and cen- 
tral Europe. If these people scattered 
out, the results were not so. bad—were 
usually good, in fact. The writer of this 
article was raised in Oregon among 
Americans from Ohio, New England, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, the Baltic countries, the 
Rhineland, France, England, Finland 
and Missouri! We all played ball to- 
gether and got along. But if a man, not 
possessed of the pioneer spirit, can talk 
only a foreign tongue, he usually has to 
stick with those who can talk the same 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Vacant Chests Await Decorations 


Jury of Award Still Is Passing on Recommendations 
for Heroic Acts Performed in the Days of Battle 


the question: Who gets the medal? 
The contest promises to be long 
and arduous. Two teams tackled it back 
in France—a Board of Decorations, com- 
posed of General Staff officers, who 
picked S. O. S. tunics for trimming, and 
a Jury of Award, of combat officers, who 
chose Z. of O. chests on which to pin 
medals. The Board of Decorations has 
expired but the Jury of Award is still 
perspiring over the medal problem in an 
enclosed arena in the Old Land Office 
Building, in Washington. 

Many a repatriated buck private is yet 
to get his D.S. C. Many a stalwart hero 
of the battles of Tours and Paris may yet 
get that D. S. M. he hopes to will to his 
grandchildren. Of foreign decorations, 
too, there are many still to be passed out. 
But all recommendations for foreign deco- 
rations have already been made, and 
nothing remains but to receive the medals 
from the foreign governments and pin 
them on American chests. 

He is a friendless individual who is not 
being recommended by someone for some 
kind of a medal these days. Congressmen 
are recommending their constituents, 
officers their friends, mothers their sons, 
and perhaps because it is leap year girls 
are recommending their sweethearts. One 
individual who recommended himself has 
written to the Secretary of War, address- 
ing him as from one buddy to another: 
“Dear Bake.” The occasional appeal 
of a mother for a posthumous award for a 
son killed in action adds a sober touch to 
the proceedings. 


"THE regulations governing recommen- 
dations for the Medal of Honor, 
Distinguished Service Cross and Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal provide that 
they be made by a regimental com- 
mander, an officer corresponding to a 
regimental commander or an officer of 
higher rank. But recommendations may 
be initiated by officers of lower rank. 
Each recommendation must be based on 
the statement of an eyewitness, the act 
or services must be specifically described, 
and when the recommendation is made 
by a commissioned officer who was an eye- 
witness that fact must also be stated. 
When a commissioned officer was not an 
eyewitness the testimony, when practi- 
cable, of at least two eyewitnesses must 
accompany the recommendation. All 
written testimony must be in the form of 
an affidavit. 

Practically all recommendations for 
the Medal of Honor, Distinguished Ser- 
vice Cross and Distinguished Service 
Medal, for acts during the war, have 
been made since the signing of the armis- 
tice. No doubt the Jury of Award will 
continue to receive recommendations up 
to November 11, 1920, for the regulations 
provide that they may be made at any 
time within two years of the commission 
of the act justifying an award. As an 


ft. H.Q.,A.E.F., isstill wrestling with 
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Many a repatriated buck pri- 
vate is yet to get his D. S. C. 
Many a stalwart hero of the 
battle of Paris may yet get 
that D. S. M. he hopes to will 
to his grandchildren. The war 
has been ended for many a long 
day, but recommendations for 
decorations continue to pour in 
on a Jury of Award in session in 
the Old Land Office building in 
Washington. Heroic deeds of 
more than a year ago may be 
recognized many months in the 
future, for regulations provide 
that recommendations may be 
made at any time within two 
years of the commission of the 
act. Of foreign decorations, too, 
there are still many to be pinned 
on American tunics, but all 
recommendations for these have 
been acted upon. 


additional year is allowed for awarding 
decorations recommended within the 
prescribed period, some ex-doughboys 
may find themselves heroes as late as 
November 11, 1921. 

Through G. H. Q., A. E. F. seventy- 
eight Medals of Honor, 5,204 Distin- 
guished Service Crosses, and 945 Distin- 
guished Service Medals were awarded up 
to the close of the year. Ninety-four re- 
cipients of the Distinguished Service Cross 
received Oak Leaf Clusters, of which 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, former 
Air Service ace, has seven, the highest 
number awarded to any individual. The 
regulations preclude the issuance of more 
than one Cross to an individual, and 
provide that he be awarded an Oak Leaf 
Cluster for each citation which would 
warrant his receiving the Distinguished 
Service Cross. 


NDEPENDENT of G. H. Q., A. E. F., 

the War Department issued some 100 
Distinguished Service Medals, principally 
for services in- the United States, and 
eight Distinguished Service Crosses, for 
gallantry in actions prior to the World 
War. These last were for acts during the 
Philippine campaign and Boxer rebellion. 

Of foreign decorations the A. E. F. re- 
ceived a total of 16,928. Nicholas I, one- 
time ruler of Montenegro, while living in 
Paris on the bounty allowed him by the 
French Government, for various and 
sundry reasons contributed 182. The 
North Russian Expeditionary Force 
brought home fifty-nine decorations of 
the regime of the Czar of Russia, deposed 
before America entered the war. Pana- 
ma’s delegate to the Peace Conference 
bestowed ninety-seven medals of the 
Panamaian Republic upon those mem- 
bers of the A. E. F. who were still holding 
the fort in the battle of Paris. And 11,792 


Yanks received that token of French es- 
teem, the Croix de Guerre. How many 
stars and palms accompanied the Croix 
de Guerre may never be learned. 

The French were most courteous in 
their distribution of the Croix de Guerre. 
It is doubtful if President Wilson would 
consider a poilu’s request for a D. S. C. as 
a souvenir, but President Poincaire, 
when he received from a doughboy a 
solicitation for a Croix de Guerre as a 
souvenir did not consign the request 
to a waste paper basket. Instead, the 
French President notified G. H. Q. that 
he would make the award if it was ap- 
proved. 


‘THE complete figures of the award to 
Americans of foreign decorations are: 
French.—Legion of Honor 910, Etoile 
—"" Croix de Guerre, 11,792, others 
ela. 

British.—Military Medal 367, Military 
Cross 315, others 430. 

——— de Guerre 414, others 

Italian.—Service Bar 366, War Cross 
253, others 75. 

Greek.—2. 

Montenegrin—182. 

Japanese.—Order of the Rising Sun 1. 

Czecho Slovakian.—Croix de Guerre 1. 

Monaco.—2. 

Panamaian.—Medal of La Solidari- 
dad 97. 

Rumanian.—2. 

Russian.—59, 

Wrestling with the medal problem is not 
limited to the army by any means. The 
press of the country has bristled for some 
time past with the cries of naval officers 
for a new decision in the medal awards 
bout recently refereed by Mr. Daniels. 
And the United States Senate has been 
called into the ring to see if it cannot 
revise the decision in a manner more 
Satisfactory to the protestants. 

Either the gobs do not take the medal 
wrestling bout so seriously as do the 
Officers, or they are fairly well satisfied 
with the distribution of the decorations on 
their decollette bosoms, for they have 
made no outcry. 


CCORDING to the documents Sec- 

retary Daniels presented the Sen- 
ate, he approved of 144 of some 340 
recommendations for the Distinguished 
Service Medal made by the naval Board 
of Awards. The naval Distinguished 
Service Medal ranks with the military 
Distinguished Service Cross; the naval 
Distinguished Service Cross with the 
military Distinguished Service Medal, 
and, though it is not so stated in the 
navy “Blue Book,” naval shore berths 
during the war generally have been 
accepted to rank with those strenuous, 
nerve-racking berths in Tours and Paris 
that various military men held during 
the war. Practically all of the Secretary’s 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A Ticket to Good Luck 


How a Railroad Agent Decided a Young Man’s Future 


dejected young man of the ticket 

agent at the station at 
Dallas, Texas, as he tossed some 
loose change on the counter. 
The astonished pasteboard dis- 
penser looked at him sharply to 
see whether the youth was 
“guying” him, but he looked 
straight into a pair of earnest 
young eyes, set in a serious face, 
and was mollified. 

“You can get as far as South 
McAlester,” he said, handing 
out the railroad ticket. Then he 
watched the lad _ depart, 
shrugged his shoulders, and un- 
doubtedly registered the convic- 
tion that he had just completed 
a transaction with an “odd 
one.” Neither knew that the 
purchaser of the ticket was on 
the way to fortune. 

Edward—which was the lad’s 
name—knew only that he was 
running away from an awkward 
situation. He was young— 
eighteen—and irresponsible, as 
many young men are at that 
springtime period of their lives, 
but he had got himself into a 
tight fix. His adoring grand- 
parents, with whom he made his 
home in Texas, had planned a 
little pleasure jaunt for him. 
Two years before he had run 
away to join the army and had 
just returned after servingfin the Spanish- 
American War. They thought that a 
short vacation would be good for him, 
and gave him enough money with which 
to reach the home of an aunt in another 
part of the state. 

Edward started out on the first lap of 
the journey, stopped in Dallas, met 
some of his “buddies”; they planned a 
hilarious time, and he weakened. They 
pooled their bank rolls and had a reunion 
celebration. Edward woke up on the dull, 
sunless morning after the glorious, bright 
night before, to find himself in serious 
financial condition. In other words, he 
was strapped. He knew then that his 


I [cc far can I go with this?”’asked a 


loving aunt was baking pumpkin pies and - 


chocolate layer cakes for him in vain. 
He had only a little change left. It 
wasn’t even enough to carry him back 
to his grandparents. He didn’t mind that 
especially, as he wasn’t eager to return 
and go into details about the whys and 
wherefors of his depleted funds. Then it 
was that he decided to go as far as the 
loose coins would take him—away from 
reproaches, reprimands, and homely max- 
ims about careless spendthrifts. The 
leavings from the jollification with his 
convivial companions took him to 
South McAlester, an Indian Territory 
town. Before reaching there he found a 
gold mine in his vest pocket—fifteen 
cents which he didn’t know was there. 
He invested a nickel of this in a shoeshine, 
and having an insatiable craving for 
sweets, spent the remaining ten cents 


for chocolate marshmallows, Then, the 





By CAROL BIRD 





R. Edward Seamans 


When Mr. Seamans came 
back from the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War his grandparents gave 
him some money and sent him 
to Dallas, Texas, for a quiet 
vacation. In Dallas he met 
some of his buddies and most 
of his vacation money melted 
away in one night. Rather than 
meet grandparental disapproval 
he took his loose change to the 
railroad station and told the 
station agent to give him its 
equivalent in transportation— 
where he didn’t care. He didn’t 
know at the time—but this 
casual way of answering the 
question: ““Where do we go from 
here?” was to lead him to con- 
siderable success. 


spirit of adventure buoying him up, he 
took the nearest mud path from the 
station. It led to a decrepit, unpainted 
shack. On this hung a wooden sign 
bearing the words, “Boarding House,” 
written in tar. He gulped down the last 
chocolate, took a deep breath, assumed a 
nonchalant attitude and entered. 

He soon discovered that the husband 
of the woman who kept the boarding 
house was foreman of the railroad, and, 
being hungry and penniless, he offered 
to hire himself out as a section hand in 
exchange for meals, At the end of two 


days his hands were so blistered that he 
could scarcely use them. So he threw 
up the job, after collecting his 
six meals and a little bit more in 
second helpings, and walked four 
miles to the nearest mihing 
camp, which was located at 
Krebs. Here he got a job work- 
ing twelve hours a day at $1.65 
a day. His one objection to his 
job as coal digger was that he 
rarely ever got a chance to see 
the sun, and he liked the 
beaming old globe enough to 
have a desire to say good morn- 
ing to it occasionally. 

Because of this, when J. J. 
McAlester, then the most in- 
fluential figure in the mercantile 
affairs of the old Indian Terri- 
tory, offered him a job as a 
clerk in his store at McAlester, 
Edward accepted with alacrity. 
He wasn’t thrilled by the pros- 
pect of measuring off yards of 
blue gingham, or “matching 
up” pearl buttons, but he was 
shrewd enough to realize that it 
would be undiplomatic to reject 
a business offer, no matter how 
unflattering, of such an im- 
portant man as Mr. McAlester. 

His intuition served him well, 
for McAlester became attached 
to his young protege, and finally 
suggested that he embark in bus- 
iness for himself, volunteering to 
arrange for the advancement of the 
necessary capital. Acting upon this 
advice, and availing himself of Mr. 
McAlester’s proffered aid, the boy pur- 
chased the Krebs Lumber Company. 
This business he carried on with con- 
stantly increasing success during the 
succeeding years until 1911, when he 
closed it out and moved to McAlester, 
Okla., where he organized the Union 
Security Company and became its first 
president. 

About this time the government sale 
of Indian lands was coming on. Numerous 
inquiries poured in from all parts of the 
country, and Edward’s concern took a 
large number of contracts to represent 
eastern purchasers at the government 
Sales. In this way a clientele was built 
up in the eastern states, and in 1916 Ed- 
ward—R. Edward Seamans—launched 
the Seamans Oil Company, dropping 
entirely the real estate business. 

The Depositors Oil and Gas Company 
followed, then the Continental Asphalt 
and Petroleum Company, and, simul- 
taneously with the latter, the R. E. 
Seamans Company, Inc., was organized 
as a holding company. 

The combined interests—brought into 
being by a once penniless boy, who!was 
daring enough to take a chance and who 
wasn’t ashamed to dig coalffor a living 
—now own more than 200,000 acres of 
oil lands scattered in the states of Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Texas, and Louisiana, 
with more than one hundred producing 
wells and twenty-five drill rigs running. 
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“Keep out of 
this, now, Gris- 
comb,oldtop. Let 
meathim. See here, 
Nappy, can’t you get 
it through the ivory?’’ 


Exit the Little Corporal 


By GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 


i RDON, messieurs, but do you 
mind if I join you for a few 
minutes?” 

The shade of Napoleon, on a short 
furlough, saluted the young birdman 
and the tank-corps lieutenant as they 
sat at table in the Service Club. Oddly 
stiff and old-fashioned as his salute was, 
it thrilled them. Both sprang to their 
feet, returned the salute, and extended 
hands of welcome to the distinguished 
visitor from below. 

“Glad to have you join us?” cried 
Withersly, hows aviator. “I'll say we 

‘- 

“Kick right in, Nap! Welcome as 
the flowers in May!” exclaimed Gris- 
comb, he of the tanks. ‘Order a bite 
and a drink for you?”’ 

The Little Corporal’s palm was raised 
in refusal. 

“Merci, messieurs! Food, no. We 
shades cannot partake of such. But a 
glass of spirits, yes. You understand— 
spirits are permitted.” 

Both Americans looked embarrassed. 
Withersly managed to say: 

“Sorry, old top, but you know— 


well—— 
“Ginger ale? Root-beer? Teevo?” 
asked the tankman. ‘What’ll it be?” 
“Can one not have spirits?’”’ queried 


Napoleon, puzzled. ‘These names sound 
16 





strange to me, messieurs. Might I 
suggest a glass of rum, or a few fingers 
of a wc, or——?”’ 

Can’t be did, Nap!” exclaimed the 
birdman. Mt 4 re off that stuff now. 
Everybody’s off. But if you ‘d like a 
lemon soda or a nut sund si 

“Merci! Non!” 
“Well, then, have a smoke?” 





“Ah, yes. That makes me feel more 
at home.”’ 
Q@He accepted a Turkish and inhaled 
deeply. 


“Tt is so agreeable to be able to dis- 
regard one’s health,” he murmured. 
“That is one of the very greatest ad- 
vantages of being dead. Pray, mes- 
sieurs, be seated!” 


HEN all three were at ease around 
the table, with three smokes going, 
the illustrious one resumed: 

“‘This is the first permission I have had 
in many years. I understand there has 
been war in the world since then. You, 
the first living men I meet, seem to be 
soldiers, if I judge rightly from your 
rather singular uniforms. They are 
vastly different from those of my day, 
but still I recognize them as the uniforms 
of soldiers. May I ask what branches 
of the service you belong to?” 

“None, just now,” answered Gris- 


But we're still 
I was in 


comb. “We're out. 
wearing the togs, you know. 
the Tank Corps.” 

‘“*Pardon, monsieur?”’ 


“TankCorps. You know, Nap. Tanks, 
tanks.” 
“Ah, oui. Tanks. Connected with 


commissary, monsieur?” a 


“Lord, no! I mean the Treat ’Em 
Roughs. I had a bunch of whippets 
to coddle.”’ « 


Ah, yes, yes. Dogs, eh? 


99? 


ea Whippets? 
Dispatch-service, possibly, n’est-ce pas: 


“Help! Don’t you get me? You 
know—tanks!”’ ; 
‘I regret, monsieur,’’ answered the 


“but I fear I do not 
He let the fag 
“Can 


Little Corporal, 
grasp your meaning.” 
smoulder in his shadowy fingers. 
you not explain, monsieur?”  @ 

“Tanks, Nap! That’s the 
correct dope for pancaking the 
Boche. Great stuff for busting 
wire and wiping out machine- 


gun nests. Now if you’d only 
had tanks at Waterloo—!” 

Napoleon shook a _ puzzled 
head. 


“It is strange, monsieur, but 


I make nothing of all this. 
Wire? Machine-guns?” 
“Sure! Typewriters, eh?” 


‘“Typewriters?”’ 

“Sure! Suppose now a ’phone came 
in thi it Heinie 
**Phone? 





>) 


What is ’phone? 


“Whew! Say! I mean a telephone 
message!” 
“Telephone?” 


Well, let that go, 


” 


““Good night! 


anyhow. A message came in, say—— 

“By mounted dispatch-bearer, of 
course?”’ 

“Mounted hell!” 

“Shhh!” warned the birdman. ‘‘That’s 
not polite, talking about his home 


town that way!” 
,,XCUSE me, Nap, old top,’ re- 
—~ sumed Griscomb. ‘‘Let that mes- 
sage part slide. It doesn’t matter, 
really. What I mean is this,” and he 
bent over the table with an air of intense 
determination. ‘‘ You see, before a bunch 
of doughboys 
**Doughboys? Ah, commissary again?” 
““Whee-oo!”’ whistled the tanker. ‘‘ No, 
no; infantry!” 





“Ah, les grognards! Yes, now I 
understand. Well, monsieur, the in- 
fantry? And what then?” 


“‘Before they go over the top——” 

“The top? The top ofjwhat?” 

“Oh, boy! I mean, charge! Before 
they charge, Nap, there’s nothing like 
tanks to smash the way. Tanks, and 
a good barrage, and maybe a flying 
circus to liven things up, crab Fritz 
some!”’ 

“Flying circus?” 

“Certainly!” put in Withersly. “‘That’s 
my branch, you know the birdman 
stuff.” 

“Birdman?” 

“You know, air-raids and all that!” 
Withersly hummed like a motor, and 
volplaned .his hands through the air. 
The Little Corporal, with compressed 
lips, shook a puzzled head. 

“Pardon, monsieur——” he began. 

“Tt’s certainly great stuff!’’ the aviato 
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grew enthusiastic. “I remember the 
first time I flew across the Channel. 
Got mixed up in fog, and took me half 
an hour to cross——” 

“Half a day, you mean, surely?” 
suggested Napoleon. 

“Assistance! No, no! An hour, I 
said! This flying stuff “ 

“Flying? Ah, balloons?” 

“Say! Can that! I’m talking about 
*planes now!” 

“Planes? Ah, military geometry?” 

“No, no! Aviation, doggone it! That 
time we raided the Rhine valley, and 
dropped about ’steen tons of TNT 
on—— 

“‘ Dropped it? TNT?” 

“Can’t you understand simple lan- 
gguage, old top?” put in the tanker, 
earnestly. He was beginning to sweat on 
the neck. “Now, it’s. this way—he’s 
a flyer, that chap is. That’s how he got 
his. You see that scar on his hand, eh?” 





“ AH, yes, yes! Certainement!’” Na- 

poleon’s strained features relaxed. 
**T understand that! May I ask, mon- 
sieur, how you received that honorable 
wound?” 

“Why, sure!’ answered Withersly. 
““Now listen, and get me right. I was 
taking a jazz ride in my bus, one 
day——” 

“Jazz? Bus?” 


“And had reached the ceiling, 
when——” 
“Monsieur! The ceiling!’ 


“The engine stalled and the 
joystick jammed. I thought it 
was all night with me——” 

“Stalled? Joystick?” 

“But I managed to flatten 
out——” , 

“You flattened out, mon- 
sieur?” 

“And the old taxi did 
nobly.” 

“Taxi?” 

“T got the engine going 
again, just as I thought it was 
a sure crash and hungry Liz 
had me, and——”’ 

“Crash? Hungry Liz, mon- 
sieur? Is this war, or is it 
a fairy tale of Amazons and 
madmen’s fantasies?” 

“And zoomed, you see. 
Get me, Nap?” 

“You zoomed?” 

“Yes. Don’t you see? 
No nose-dive or tail-spin 
in mine—that time, but—” 

“Monsieur! Stop, stop!” 

“But I ran right into a 
bunch of Hun archies, and 
one plugged me with a piece 


of shrapnel. That’s ll, 
monsieur.”” ‘ 
“Archie? The name of some regi- 


ment, perhaps?” 
“Regiment nothing! 
aircraft guns!” 
“ Anti-what, monsieur?”’ 
“ Aircraft! Doggone it, aircraft!’ 
“Ah, yes, I comprehend. You mean 
some new kind of warship, propelled 
by compressed air, perhaps?”’ 
“Ow!” ejaculated Griscomb. ‘We're 


I mean, anti- 


about ’planes! Avions! There, 
that’s French! Now you know. Avions/ 
Get it?” 


“ Avions?” demanded the Little Cor- 
poral. “No, no. Avions means, in 
your tongue, ‘We had.’ What possible 
reference can that have to the grand, 
the noble, the magnificent art of 
war?” 

“( YH, assistance!” groaned Withersly. 

His cigarette had gone out, his 
face wore a look of intense anguish, and 
he was gripping the edge of the table 
with quivering fingers. “Keep out 0’ 
this, now, Griscomb, old top. Let me 
at him! See here, Nappy! Can’t you 
get it through the ivory?” 


“Tvory? What ivory? Military ele- 
phants, monsieur?”’ 
“Solid ivory! There’s air-service. 


That’s one branch. Then there’s tanks. 
That’s another. Then there’s gas. 
Then ‘3 
“Gas? What is it that it is, the gas 
monsieur?”’ 
“Gas, gas! 
Mustard!” 
“Ah, the commissary again?’ cried 
Napoleon, his strained, tense features 
relaxing a bit. 
“Commissary! 
Withersly. 
“Here, let me have him a while!” 
said Griscomb. “Gas, gas! Mustard 
Masks! And—” 
modern soldiers 





F) 
Confound it, gas! 


Oh Lord!” protested 


gas! Flammenweérfer! 
“Masks? Ah, you 
fight in disguise?” 





“J prefer never to return again. I 
am hopelessly outclassed by beardless 
boys.”’ 


“ And then there’s wireless!” 

“Wireless? Wireless what?” 

“Telegraphy, doggone you, Napoleon 
Bonehead!”’ 

“Ah, yes, I see,” the Little Corporal 
smiled, with relief. “I understand that, 
at any rate. We also had that in our 





day. Wireless telegraphy—by sema- 
phore, of course.” 

“Semaphore! Oh, grief! No. You're 
a million miles off! Here, we'll drop 
that! Let’s take something easy, in 
words of one syllable! Take the sub- 


marine service, for instance. Tin fish, 
you know!” 

“Submarine? Fish?” 

“Tin fish!” 

“Tin fish? Ah, you mean tinned 
fish? Sardines? Yes, yes, monsieur, we 


had those also. I am happy to under- 
stand something of all this. Yes, we 
too had sardines in our commissary.” 

“Say, Nap!” warned Withersly, his 
fist clenching and his eye wicked. “If 
you pull that commissary stuff on us 
again, I’ll bean you!” 

“Bean? Bean? Oh, is it of the com- 
mis——? Pardon, monsieur! I under- 
stand nothing of all this. Are you 
mad, or am I?” 

“Tf we aren’t mad, it’s because the 
Lord is good to you, Nap, and is 
saving you from a whale of a wallop- 
ing!” 

“‘Whale? Ah, the fishes again! Now 


I am sure you teach the fishes to 
fight——”’ 

“Bon soir! Say, are you kidding us, 
Nap? You'll be trying to slip it over 


on us, next, you don’t know a periscope 

from a blimp!” 
“Mon Dieu, 

Blimp?” 

“Or a cootie from a flivver, or a 

Gnome motor from a Liberty!” 


monsieur! Periscope? 


“COotIEs, flivver, Gnome? Ah 
no, no, I make nothing of all 
this.” For a moment he looked 
bewildered; then his ghostly 
brow relaxed, and a_ smile 
softened the thin, -tense lips. 

His hand waved expansively. 

“But Liberty—ah, oui! I 


know! Liberte, Egalite, Fra- 
ternite! Iunderstand Liberty 
now!” 


“Like—hm!—you do, this 
kind of Liberty! That’s not 
the kind I’m talking about, 
your kind. You’re a thousand 
miles off! I mean motors!” 

“Motors?” 

“‘Sure!’’ interposed Griscomb. 
“Motors—gas-engines, to run 
cars and ’planes and things!” 

“‘Gas-engines?”’ 

“Oh boy! Say! Gas-engines, 
sure! Engines! Things that 
make other things go, like 
cars or caterpillar tractors or—” 

“Caterpillar? Quoi?” de- 
manded the Little Corporal, 
aghast. “You use not only 
the fish and the birds, but also 
the worms, in the noble art of war?” 

“Oh, for cat’s sake! No, no! You 
don’t get me right, at all!’ answered the 
tankman, desperately. “Here, take an 
armored car, for instance. Well——” 

“ Armored car?” 

“Wow! Same principle as an armored 
train, you know!” 

“Train?” 

“Holy cheese! 
toot! Savvy?” 


} (Continued om page 34) 


Chu-chu-chu! Toot- 
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charact 


mood. 


William J. Bryan 
recep 


Major General 
Leonard Wood in 
an attitude of 
watchful waiting. 

















Illinois would con- 
tribute Governor 
Frank O. Lowden, 
who is also willing. 


The dark horse 
candidate—a _ bet- 
ting favorite with 


The picture indicates that Senator Hiram 
Johnson of California is giving the matter 
serious consideration. 





If we require a Pacific coast man, 
Senator Miles Poindexter, of Wash- 
ington, will yield. 


Puzzle 
Picture— 





itt 
Governor Calvin Coolidge, of Massachu, 
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William Gibbs McAdoo, alluded to 
but elusive. 
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Ohio stands ready to 

teristically furnish another presi- 

——— dent in Senator Warren 
G. Harding. 





James W. Gerard," once 
Ambassador to Germany, 
has since removed his 
derby and cast it in the 
ring. 





A Mitchell Palmer, U. S. Attorney General, 
is available if the people insist on a lawyer. 


—Pick The 
Next President 


Some folks say 


General John : 
© Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


— should have his . 
of Massachusetts, listening for the call. P. C. in the White House, 





“Did the doctor 
know what you 
had?” 

**Seemed to have 
a pretty accurate 
idea. He asked for 
ten dollars and I 
had eleven.” 





A negro soldier 
coming back to the 
dressing station with 
his right hand missing was seen to stop 
suddenly and start briskly back towards 
the front. When questioned as to why 
he changed his mind, he said: 

“Well, sah, I was starting back to 
find mah hand.” 

“But,” he was told, “you can’t grow 
it on again.” 

“No, sah, but mah 








The American Legion Weekly will use jokes 
and pay for those that are acceptable. Forthe 
best received before Friday each week, not ex- 
ceeding fifty words, five dollars will be paid; for 
the second best, three dollars; for all jokes ac- 
cepted, one dollar. Manuscripts will noi bere- 
turned. This offer is limiied to those eligible to 
membership in the Legion. 

Recent prise winners are: H. K. Wells, 
Athens, O.; Elmer I. Ransom, Augusta, Ga.; 
J. W. Leaman, Harrisburg, Pa.; Roy H. Cantor, 
New York City; Leo J. Miller, Denison, Ia.; 
Nick Costello, Bradford, Pa.; J. J. Kuypers, 
Fremont, Mich.; Charles Ehrhardt, St. Louis, 
Mo.; A. B. Gromley, Clearfield, Pa.; Fred W. 
Hare, Washington, D. C.; Harold F. Dawes, 
Juneau, Alaska.; Harold T. Schubert, Oneida, 
N.Y.; A. Gregory, Scottsbluff, Nebr.; L. Forknail, 
Brockton, Mass.; A. J. Jodoin, Haverhill, Mass.; 
Gilbert H. Brown, Jackson, Mich.; Fred W. 
Getting, Wellsburg, Ia. 











Jiggs: “Why did you tell Mrs. Jiggs 
what time I came in this morning?” 


The assassin fired 
one bullet which pene- 
trated Walt’s breast, 
curiously followed over 
the shoulder and 
severed the spinal cord, 
and then fled, escaping 
in the woods on horse- 
back.—News Item. 





An English Tommy 
was asked to give his 
version of a bursting shell. 

“Well,” he said, “first I ’ears a ’ell 
of a noise, and then I ’ears the nurse 
saying, ‘Try and drink a little of this.’” 





Pat was in the army hospital ward 
after having been severely wounded. 
After looking at the 
devastation all about 
him, he asked: “How 





dices was in dat hand.” 





Pat was strolling 
along the quays of 
New York Harbor 
when he found the 
wooden barricade form- 
ing the immigrants’ 
enclosure. 

“What’s this board- 
ing for?” he asked. 

“‘Oh,”’ was the reply, 
“that’s to keep out 
fever and diseases.” 

“Indade,” said Pat, 
“O’ive often heard of 
the board of health, 
but that’s the first 
time O’ive iver seen it. 











An elderly lady was 
questioning the ex-ar- 
tilleryman. “And what 
was the most terrible 
sight you witnessed in 
the war,” she asked. 

“Well, it was like 
this,”’ replied the sol- 
dier. “We had just 
spotted a German 
machine-gun nest with 
about twelve enemy 
gunners that were hold- 
ing up our advance. 
We located the nest 
and put the first shot 
right in the middle of 
the Jerries.” 

“How dreadful,” interrupted the old 
lady, “did it kill them all?” 

“No’m,” replied the soldier sadly, ‘‘it 
was a dud.” 
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effect. 





“Did you hear that old Si Williams is ~ 
dead?” 
“No. Too bad, isn’t it?” 

f “Yes. He surely 

did like his liquor.” 

“He did. Did 
you attend the 
funeral?” 

“No. There 
wasn’t any regular 
: funeral. They just 
}: poured him back into 
the barrel,” 








Speaker—A great change has come over me since prohibition went into 


|, Voice in crowd—* You got to show me.” 


The Cook: “Faith an’ I didn’t, sor. 
She asked me, and O’i tould her O’i were 
that busy cooking breakfast that O’i 
didn’t have toime to look.” 





A lawless young chauffeur backed his 
car out on the avenue and started off 
at a sixty-mile clip. The new policeman 
jumped on the running board as he 
started and announced that he was 
pinched. 

“Why fofficer,” protested the chauffeur, 
recognizing a new cop, “I can’t help it. 
I haven’t had the car out in weeks.” 


“Well, I'll let ye off this time,” de- proachfully. 
cided the policeman dubiously. “Only  ,{‘Yes, sir, it makes 
hereafter see that ye give the thing the skin tender,” 
exercise enough so it won’t get so frisky.” . answered the barber. 


long has Ireland had 


home rule?” 





Dentist (after ex- 
amination of the 
offending tooth): “I'll 
have to take out your 
nerve.” 

Patient: “‘ Don’t take 
the trouble, Doc. I 
feel my nerve leaving 
me already.” 








Jack: “Why did you 
break your engagement 
to the school teacher?” 

Tom: “Well, if I 
failed to show up of an 
evening, she wanted a 
written excuse signed 
by my mother. 





Captain (speaking 
to raw recruit trying 
to drill): ““What was 
your occupation before 
entering the army?” 

Rookie: “Traveling 
~ salesman, sir.” 

Captain: “Stick 
around; you'll get 
plenty of orders here.” 








‘ “So ye did not enjoy yerself at the 
theater last night, O’Brien?” 

“Oi did,‘not, Moriarty. Oi were 
wishin’ Oi were at Casey’s wake instead.” 





An old gentleman was being shaved by 
a barber who was evidently unnerved 
by the previous night’s : dissipation. 


a) 
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Finally he cut the 
customer sharply on 
the chin. 

» “You see, my 
man, what comes of 
hard drinking,” said 
the old man re 
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} HOLD THE ARM AT 
FORTY-FIVE DEGREES! 
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KEEP THE WAIST 
PARALLEL WITH 
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PULL THAT THUMB 








DOWN AND ALWAYS 
LOOK THE OFFICER IN THE EYE * 


HOLD THOSE 
FINGERS STIFF! 
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Did it ever happen to you? 





What’s in a Name 


Read the Muster Rolls and Find Out 


Asad Experience Wilson, of Van Hook, 

North Dakota, could arrange to 
journey down to Augusta, Georgia, and 
there clasp the hand of a fellow veteran, 
Henry Quite Happy, it might cheer them 
up a bit. The last word the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau had from Henry was 
that he was quite happy over the fact 
that the tangle in his insurance had 
been straightened out at last. 

Grimes may not be so grie‘-stricken, 
either, nor Wilson so cast down over his 
sad experience with the bureau, for the 
bureau has satisfied itself that the cards 
which came to it, bearing those names, 
were prepared by a serious minded per- 
son rather than a practical joker. With 
so many men getting big salaries for mak- 
ing folks laugh, and so many more trying 
to, it is not always so simple to spot the 
joker. A man writes in from 220 Halsted 
Street, Chicago, for example, and signs 
his letter Mih Gosh. What would you 
do? Well, if you investigate long enough 
you will find that Private Mih Gosh was 
in the army and his serial number was 
984,410. Private Green Horn hailed from 
down in Statsboro, Georgia, but Paris 
Green, Serial No. 2,647,952, gets his mail 
at Huntington, West Virginia. 

Chocolate Candy Clark is from Pres- 
cott, Arkansas, and in Trogansport, La., 
is Cigar Brown. Casting eyes over the 
East St. Louis, Illinois, roster one comes to 
Green Berry Anderson. Please Hatch 
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[’ GRIEF GRIMES of Eagle, Idaho, or 


answered his country’s call from Jackson, 
Alabama. If you are ever in Urich, Mis- 
souri, and lonesome for a vet to talk to, 
ring up Dinner Bell Page. You will find 
him in the phone book, rural route No. 
29. Huckleberry Finn was a little under 
service age, but Huckleberry Shell 
brought another star to the service flag of 
Stillwell, Oklahoma, and fighting side 
by side with our British allies was Lloyd 
George Parliament, of West Branch, 
Michigan, and Great Brotton Turner, of 
Delrio, Tennessee. 


ITTLE Kittie Karr was not in the 
Y. M. C. A. He was in the army, and 

he came from Norfolk, Virginia. Owen 
Money enlisted from Middleboro, Ken- 
tucky. With such a name as E. Pluribus 
Brown a man just couldn’t keep away 
from war. The same may not be true of 
Willie Darling, of Washington, D. C., 
and Precious Eugene Grant, of Cedar- 
town, Georgia, but they went just the 
same. Youstus Horrible, of Covena, 
Georgia, found the horrors of war nothing 
fort{him, and Peter Sleeps-all-the-Time 
of Talequah, Oklahoma, must have had 
it hot and heavy with the top sergeant. 
One hundred and nineteen men from 
the southern states fought under the name 
of Robert E. Lee. The George Wash- 
ingtons under arms numbered 123. 
There were six Abraham Lincolns, several 
Napoleon Bonapartes, five Virgin Marys 
but only Ut Utwx. There were fifty-one 


Jose Rodriguez in the service, twenty- 
nine of them in the 374th, 375th and 
376th Infantry regiments. 


HERE may have been men in the 

army with more names than Harry 
Adolph Thomas Richard Eugene Bul- 
lock of Salmon, Idaho, but they were 
considerate of the company clerk’s feel- 
ings and did not require them on their 
service record. Filipinos were the com- 
pany clerk’s delight. They have but one 
name, and sign it imperialistically, like 
Dima, of Cotabato, Mindanao. 

Lemon Cobb, of Nolina, North Caro- 
lina, gave his next of kin as Orange 
Cobb, his father. When John Thomson 
of Minneapolis named his father, Thomas 
Johnson, as the person to be notified in 
case of emergency, the officer thought 
there was something wrong. He learned, 
though, that by an ancient Scandinavian 
custom, the first name of the father is 
adopted as the last name of the son, 
with “son” added. 

Fifty-two John J. O’Briens had trouble 
with their mail going and coming, for 
they all had wives named Mary A. How 
do cabbages grow? On stalks. Ask James 
Cabbagestalks, of McCall, South Caro- 
lina. Trouble with Mexico? Never mind, 
just call out the Johnson family which 
had 53,200 stars in its service flag in the 
late war. Put the Smiths in support with 
51,950 and the Browns in reserve, i 
48,000 more, and let’s go. 
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Government Jobs 


The Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces open competitive examinations 
for various positions in the government 
service at salaries ranging from $1,200 to 
$6,000 a year. 

For all positions an Act of Congress 
approved on July 11, 1919, gives pre- 
ference to honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors and marines and their widows, and 
to the wives of injured soldiers, sailors and 
marines who themselves are not qualified, 
but whose wives are qualified to hold 
such positions. Age limits do not apply 
to persons entitled to this preference. 

Applicants should at once write for 
the circulars given below and for Form 
1312, stating the title of the examination 
desired, to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., or to the secre- 
tary of the Civil Service Board, in any city 
where one exists. 

The following examinations are listed. 

Purchase Agent.—Applications must 
be in by February 18. A vacancy exists 
in the Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J., 
at $2,000 a year, and other vacancies 
requiring similar qualifications in the 
Ordnance Department at large may be 
filled from this examination. Applicants 
must show that they have had at least 
two years of experience as a purchasing 
agent or assistant for a commercial con- 
cern, which should include general pro- 
cedure of purchasing departments, with 
the handling of correspondence, accep- 
tance of bids, and placing and following 
up of orders.—Circular No. 57. 





Assistant in Plant Histology— 
Applications must be in by February 18. 
A vacancy exists in the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ay on D. C., at from $1,620 to $1,800 

a year, and vacancies requiring similar 
qualifications in other branches may 
be filled from this examination. Gradua- 
tion from a college or university of 
recognized standing, including at least 
one year of work in plant histology, is 
prerequisite for consideration for this 
poutiien: —Circular No. 56. 





Superintendent of Docks and As- 
sistant Superintendent. — Applications 
must be in by February 10. Vacancies 
exist at various General Ordnance De- 
pots and other branches of the Ordnance 
Department at from $1,800 to $2,400 for 
superintendent of docks, and from $1,500 
to $1,800 for assistant superintendent. 
The duties of these positions consist of 
construction, repair, maintenance, and 
operation of docks. Applicants must un- 
derstand docking of vessels and lighters, 
must be familiar with unloading and 
with the use of steam and electric cranes, 
and capable of assuming full charge. For 
the position of superintendent, applicants 
must have had at least five years of 
experience; and for the position of assis- 
tant superintendent at least three years of 
experience.—Circular No. 54. 





The information concerning opportunities for 
men formerly in service which will appear from 
time to time in this department, is furnished by 
special arrangement with the Service and In- 
formation Branch, War Plans Division of the 
War Department. Assurance is given by that 
department that every statement will be checked 
as to its accuracy before being submitted for 
publication. 

In all cases where the employment in which you 
are interested is at a considerable distance, it is 
suggested that you take the matter up first by 
mail with the employer or firm concerned. 











Surveyors.—Applications must be in by 
February 10. Vacancies are open in the 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 
Agriculture, for various positions requir- 
ing the qualifications generally possessed 
by surveyors. Nearly all the openings are 
in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
coast states, and appointees must be able 
to stand high altitudes, and, besides 
possessing a knowledge of surveying, 
must have had experience in rough or 
mountain road construction work. Posi- 
tions are open for chief of road survey 
party at from $1,800 to $2,100 a year, and 
applicants must have had at least four 
years of preliminary civil-engineering 
experience or been graduated from a 
course in civil engineering in a college or 
university or recognized standing, and in 
addition must have had at least two 
years of experience. There are also posi- 
tions for transitman for road surveys at 
from $1,200 to $1,800 a year, with the 
appropriate engineering experience and 
education.—Circular No. 58. 





Ceramic Assistant.—Applications must 
be in by February 10. A vacancy exists 
at the Ceramic Experiment Station in the 
Bureau of Mines at Columbus, Ohio, at 
from $1,200 to $1,800 a year, and other 
similar vacancies may be filled from this 
examination. The duties of appointees 
will be to make investigations of ceramic 
raw materials and the methods of utiliza- 
tion, and to make investigations as to 
improved processes and products. Ap- 
plicants must be graduated from a full 
four-year high school course, or have 
completed fourteen units of high school 
work; and in addition they must be grad- 
uated with a degree from a college or 
university in a course in ceramics or 
ceramic engineering.—Circular No. 53. 





Microanalyst.—Applications must be 
in by February 10. Vacancies exist in 
the Bureau of Chemistry, Department of 
Agriculture, for duty at Washington, 
D. C., and in the field, at from $1,200 to 
$1, 800 a year for microanalysis. The 
duties of appointees will include the 
microanalysis of foods and drugs, as well 
as miscellaneous work on paper, textiles, 
agricultural products, and inorganic sub- 
stances generally. Applicants must have 
been graduated from a college or univer- 
sity of recognized standing, having 
majored in biology with special reference 
to plant histology or morphology, or be 
senior students in such an institution in 
such a course.—Circular No. 55. 


Mining Accountant. — Applications 
must be in by February 4. Vacancies 
exist in the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of the Interior, with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., or in the field, at from 
$2,400 to $4,200 in Grade 1, and from 
$4,200 to $6,000 in Grade 2. Applicants 
must have had at least the equivalent of 
a common school education, and five years 
of experience in accounting work.— 
Circular No. 28. 





Varied Opportunities 


The names of the firms having the fol- 
lowing opportunities are not disclosed, at 
their request. Applicants should address 
Lieut. Colonel Mathew C. Smith, Coun- 
cil of National Defense Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., giving qualifications for the 
position sought, and referring to the sym- 
bol number given below: 

Salesmen.—Large established corpora- 
tion manufacturing beverages want first 
class men to sell their products; must 
have ability; field unlimited, offering 
very large returns. Territories open 
—- the country. Reference, 
1681 

Chemists.—New York firm wants men 
between the ages of 27 and 33, unmarried, 
who are familiar with packing-house 
products, especially animal and vegetable 
oils. Must be capable of making stand- 
ard tests and know something of packing- 
house manufacturing processes and com- 
mercial animal and vegetable oil refining. 
Man would be reqiired to live im Seattle, 
Wash. Refer to 1567. 

Purchasing Manager.—With buyers’ 
experience. Should have fair knowledge 
of merchandise buying direct from 
manufacturers; organization ability and 
some knowledge of factory management 
nec Located in St. Louis, Mo. 
Refer to 1426. 

Tool Designer.—Wanted by tool manu- 
facturing company in Indiana. d 
also use Draftsmen, J. & L. Operators 
and a Grinder Foreman. Refer to 1566. 

Aviator Mechanics.—Buffalo, N. Y., 
concern will soon be in the market for 
mechanics for the various branches of the 
construction of aeroplanes. Applicants 
must be experienced. Refer to 1609. 

Draftsmen.—Preferably trained in 
architectural work; practical experience 
in construction. Engineering firm located 
in Chicago. Refer to 1399. 

Salesman.—To sell creamery ma- 
chinery. Must have had experience in 
selling ice-cream equipment, milk plant 
equipment and condensed milk equip- 
ment. Firm has branches in New York 
and California. Reference, 1609. . 

Head Bookkeeper.—To take charge of 
department employing two assistants, 
have charge of cash book, private ledger 
and confidential books. Must have had 
some experience in accounting depart- 
ment of a publishing or book selling 
house. Firm located in New York City. 
Reference, 1667. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


*‘M. P.’ A few are much concerned lest 
the army is about to be feminized.” 


Attempts of unscrupulous persons to 
capitalize the grief of Mrs. Eupheia 
Derby, of Frontenac, Kans., whose son, 
John F. Derby, has not been heard 
from since he was wounded while fighting 
in the Argonne, have come to the atten- 
tion of Benjamin Fuller Post, Pittsburg, 
Kans., near Frontenac. Derby’s pic- 
ture appeared in THE AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY recently in the “Find Your 
Buddy” department, and a short time 
later Mrs. Derby received a letter from 
Cleveland, Ohio, saying her son was 
there and would come home 


from 200 to more than 300 during the 
holiday season, wants some kind of a 
law to prevent non-members from wearing 
The American Legion button. 

A free-will offering of $2,200 was 
recently subscribed by the citizens of 
Beatrice, Nebr., to equip the quarters 
of Bitting-Norman Post of that city. 
In consequence the post, which numbers 
350 veterans, is now occupying enviable 
quarters on the third floor of one of the 
town’s largest buildings. 





Basket ball stars representing Ralph 
Rumbaugh Post, Buchanan, Mich., 
recently met the team from La Rue 
Messinger Post, of Niles, Mich. The 
former outfit won the game and the 
title to $95 in gate receipts. 





How wounded men feel toward the 
Legion for its action in hurrying the 
passage of the Sweet Bill 
and speeding other bene- 





if money for his fare were 
senthim. Accompanied by 
her daughter the hopeful 
mother journeyed to Cleve- 
land immediately, only to 
find the letter had been a 
hoax. Not long after her 
return to Frontenac she 
received a telegram from 
Missouri Valley, Ia., signed 
with her son’s name, stating 
that if she would send $35 
he would come home. The 
police of Missouri Valley 
were notified, and later 
they reported that the 
sender of the message had 
been arrested and had ad- 
mitted he bore no relation 
to Mrs. Derby. Officers of 
Benjamin Fuller Post ask 


been combined. 


Two departments of the Weexty, the Bulletin 
Board and What the Local Posts Are Doing, have 
News of National Headquarters, 
Local Posts and news of general interest to Legion 
members will be published in the Bulletin Board. 
In the future, correspondents of Local Posts are 
urged to send news of general reader interest, rather 
than items of routine meetings and social affairs, 
since space limitation will not permit reports of meet- 
ings covering each of the 6,500 local posts. 
WEEKLY would especially like to be advised whenever 
posts are instrumental in effecting reforms of value to 
their communities, or whenever action has been taken 
that would be full of suggestion for other posts. 
Interesting photographs are always acceptable. 


ficial soldier’s legislation as 
a result of the December 
conference is set forth in a 
letter to the National Com- 
mander from Corporal J. E. 
Bute, writing for the men 
at Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. 
Corporal Bute was one 
of the sixteen wounded 
officers and men whom the 
Legion conferees took with 
them to the Capitol to 
address the congressmen. 
Corporal Bute writes: 
“The boys here at the 
hospital are very much 
enthused over the informa- 
tion that the Sweet Bill has 
passed with so little discus- 
sion. I had the privilege 


The 











that other posts be notified 
of this attempted swindle 
so that they be on guard against similar 
practices. 





Julius Rosenwald, president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., and other officers of 
the corporation were the guests of Sears 
Roebuck Post at a banquet shortly after 
the holidays. This post now has 900 
members and the 1,000 mark is going 
to be passed before the flowers bloom 
next spring, according to Comrade 
Joseph P. Gaugler, who acted as toast- 
master. 





Washington Heights Post, New York 
City, has asked for sealed bids on a club 
house to cost $100,000. The building 
will be three stories high, with a gymna- 
sium, club rooms, dance hall and other 
popular features. The post, one of the 
largest in the Legion, expects to be able 
to finance the construction without 
outside assistance. Until the structure 
is completed the post will continue to 
meet in the Twenty-second Regiment 
armory. 





Of 50,000 miles of barbed-wire en- 
tanglements constructed in France during 
the war, only 6,000 miles have been 
rolled up, says the American Red Cross, 
indicating that the last of the mess will 
be cleaned up about 1927. Now some 
of the old-timers who did night patrol 
duty will rise and remark that the 
estimate of 50,000 miles of wire is too 
conservative. 





Samuel C. Hart Post, of Salisbury, 
N. C., which increased its membership 
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Olney Post, Olney, Pa., now has a 
membership of more than 300 and is 
looking around for a good site on which 
to erect a Legion hall. 





Enlisted men now with the American 
forces in Germany have been classified 
and issued cards which determine the 
extra privileges each may receive. Every 
soldier must carry a card signed by him- 
self and his organization commander. 
A white card is given every man who has 
been in the service at least six months, 
who has not been convicted by a court- 
martial in six months or received com- 
pany punishment in three months. 
It excuses him from check roll call and 
permits him to be absent from the 
command when not on duty. Red cards 
are given those not convicted by court- 
martial within three months or subjected 
to company punishment within one 
month. Holders may be absent from 
their commands until check roll call 
when not on duty, and may be allowed 
two passes per month good from Saturday 
noon until Monday reveille. Blue cards 
are given to all not entitled to white or 
red cards, and holders of blue cards 
are not eligible for passes or furloughs 
and must attend check and reveille 
roll calls. 





® This from the editorial column of The 
Watch on the Rhine, official publication 
of the Society of the Third Division: 
“Several soldiers and ex-soldiers have 
showed a certain amount of curiosity 
upon reading that Lady Astor is now an 


of reading a letter to them 
that evening from Mr. Taylor of the 
Legion Legislative Committee, telling 
about it. I think it would have been a 
pleasure for you to have heard the cheers 
that followed. 

“Although this bill in no way relieves 
men who are still in the hospital, it has 
served to give the men a better spirit, 
and should you visit us again you will 
find a different spirit than when you 
were here last time. I wish to thank 
you, for myself and the others, from the 
bottom of our hearts for what you have 
done for us, and to assure you that you 
always will find a welcome at Walter 
Reed hospital.” 

The convalescent soldiers at Walter 
Reed Hospital have organized the Walter 
Reed Hospital Post of The American 
Legion with a charter membership of 
more than 300. 





Stirred by what it regarded as attacks 
on “the principles underlying the form 
of our national government,” the state 
senate of Kentucky this month adopted 
a resolution, introduced by Senator 
Harlan, of Boyle, which contained the 
following paragraph: 

“We approve and commend the car- 
dinal principles and purposes of The 
American Legion, and praise and applaud 
their noble and patriotic effort to sup- 
press all acts antagonistic to the welfare 
of our nation, and to rid our country of 
all persons who by acts or utterances 
indicate their disloyalty to our govern- 
ment, and we assure them of our loyal 
and unequivocal support of their de- 
termination to Americanize America.” 
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Pontanazen barracks, where the Napo- 
leonic legions were quartered more than 
a century ago, will echo no more to the 
tread of olive drab hosts of American 
soldiery. Brest has been abandoned 
as an embarkation center for American 
troops, and the rain-soaked heights where 
tens of thousands of mud-spattered 
warriors counted the weary hours until 
time to go aboard the transports are 
now strangely quiet. The official reports 
fail to mention what was done with 
several hundred miles of duckboards, 
more or less, laid to keep the men from 
going into the mud any deeper than their 
knees, but the presumption is that they 
will serve the Breton peasants for kind- 
ling during the next twenty-five or thirty 
years. Soldiers now in Europe will 
come home via Antwerp. 





Military police pulled a forenoon 
“raid” on rest rooms, libraries and other 
places of amusement in Coblenz recently, 
and picked up some 200 enlisted men 
who could give no valid reason for being 
absent from their commands. The result 
is that such places now remain closed 
until 1 p. m. each day, with the excep- 
tion of cafeterias, and attendance at 
morning drill in the American Forces in 
Germany is said to have shown a material 
increase. 





““Somebody’s Sweetheart” is going to 
help David W. Jameson Post, of Phila- 
delphia, replenish its exchequer the 
evening of February 2, the “‘somebody” 
in this case being a musical play which 
will have its premiere presentation in 
Philadelphia under American Legion 
auspices at the Chestnut Street Opera 
House. Philadelphia posts are main- 
taining a county committee to direct 
Legion activities on a large scale, 25 
cents per member per year being sub- 
scribed for that purpose. 





Protests have been made by the U. S. 
S. Tampa Post, Tampa, Fla., against the 
appointment to a local judgeship of a 
man who, it is alleged, asked exemption 
from military service on the grounds of 
having dependents and being a “con- 
scientious objector.” Resolutions passed 
by the post said no objection was made to 
his request for exemption on the first 
grounds, but that as a conscientious 
objector he was not qualified to hold 
public office. 





Vienna, S. D., has a “one hundred 
per cent post,” every former service 
resident of that town being a member of 
Raymond Hansen Post. 





In Portland, Ore., the central labor 
council has recommended that all former 
service men who desire to join labor unions 
be allowed to do so without the payment 
of the usual initiation fee. The council 
further called on local unions to give 
every assistance to ex-service men seeking 
employment, as organized labor’s con- 
tribution to the general taks of finding a 
pay roll for every man who served his 
country in the war with Germany. 





All former service men entitled to 
disability pay from the government will 


be admitted without charge to member- 
ship in Dawson Post of The American 
Legion at Glendive, Mont. This offer 
holds good for the present calendar 
year. 





At a meeting at its headquarters in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on January 6, members 
of Old Glory Naval Post stood silent 
and with bowed heads for two minutes 








® Underwood & Underwood, Wash., D.C. 


Alden Bell, former private, 
116th Infantry, is a leading con- 
tender, perhaps the leading con- 
tender, for the distinguished 
honor of being the oldest dough- 
boy in the A. E. F. He is fifty- 
eight years old and a veteran of 
fourteen months service in 
France, where he saw action at 
Verdun, St. Mihiel and the Ar- 
gonne. Mr. Bell is a veteran of 
the Spanish-American War, has 
served four terms as mayor of 
Culpepper, Va., and has also 
been a member of Virginia and 
Texas legislatures, 











as a mark of respect to the late President 
Roosevelt, whose death occurred on that 
date a year previously. At the same 
meeting the post adopted resolutions 
protesting against the liberty allowed 
persons ‘“‘who have been convicted and 
sentenced to imprisonment for crimes 
against the United States of America and 
law and order, which the said Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt stood and fought 
for, and which all real Americans stood 
and fought for, and are ready at all 
times to fight for.” 





™ William A. Stuart, state commander 
of The American Legion for Virginia, 
said in a letter to Chairman Arthur 
Woods, of the Legion’s Americanism 
commission, that the problem of inculca- 
tion of a one hundred per cent Ameri- 
canism was not so acute nor so difficult 
in Virginia as in many other states. 
The majority of the citizens of the Old 
Dominion commonwealth, said Com- 
mander Stuart, are of English or Scotch- 
Irish descent and were strongly conserva- 
tive. 





Representative John J. Rogers, of 
Massachusetts, has introduced a bill in 
the House of Representatives transfer- 
ring the functions of the Federal Board 
forlV ocational Education to the Bureau of 


War Risk Insurance. This action was 
taken in accordance with the resolution 
passed at the National Convention of 
The American Legion at Minneapolis 
recommending the combination of the 
work of the Federal Board with that of 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 
The transfer, according to this bill, 
would become effective within thirty 
days after its passage. 


Franklin D’Olier, National Commander 
of The American Legion, has received at 
National Headquarters in Indianapolis 
hundreds of letters and editorials en- 
dorsing his recent statement of the policy 
of The American Legion with regard to 
the observance of law and order. Among 
those who have written is John J. Mc- 
Swain, chairman of the South Carolina 
Executive Committee of the Legion, 
who said: ~4i 

“IT am writing to commend the position 
taken by you in an interview warning 
members of The American Legion aginst 
taking the law in their own hands, even 
in cases where their motives are worthy 
and patriotic. 

“‘In a few cases, some members of the 
Legion, through a commendable zeal 
for the high ideals of Americanism, have 
appeared to be impatient of the slow and 
orderly processes of the law. But at 
the root and in essence such conduct is 
‘lynch law’ and is not to be encouraged, 
and will be condoned only in certain 
extreme cases. Therefore, as a clean 
proposition it is the duty of the members 
of The American Legion, as it is the duty 
of every citizen, to uphold the hands of 
all officers of the law and to assist such 
officers in the performance of their duty 
when legally called upon, and not to 
rush in advance of such call.” 

Paris Post No. 1, Paris, France, is 
preparing to open an information bureau 
for the purpose of assisting families, 
relatives and members of the Expedi- 
tionary Forces in connection with records 
of casualty, location of graves, hospital 
information, and rest camps. 








Iwo posts of The American Legion 
organized in Galveston, Tex., com- 
bined their membership at the beginning 
of the year, and the organization is now 
known as Argonne Post No. 20. The 
post has its own club rooms with a 
library, billiard room, and bath rooms. 





Organized labor in Bakersfield, Cal., 
has given its most enthusiastic approval 
to the aims of The American Legion, 
the county labor council there having 
adopted a resolution recently which 
said: ‘‘We endorse The American Legion 
and recommend that all members of 
local unions affiliated with this body 
eligible for membership in The American 
Legion take their rightful places as 
members in that organization.” An 
editorial in the council’s official paper is 
headed, “‘Get into the Legion.” 





Glen Ulmer Post in Hopkins, Mo., 
organized a box social and a dance during 
the holidays, and, in addition to {giving 
everybody a good time, raisedgmore 
than $100 for the post treasury. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The Armistice Day Attacks 


the whole front. It is important to main- 


HARP criticism of the work of the 

general staff of the A. E. F. during the 

war and the assertion that needless 
sacrifice of American lives was involved 
in the attack made the morning the armis- 
tice was signed, marked the testimony 
of Brig. Gen. John H. Sherburne recently 
before a House sub-committee investi- 
gating overseas expenditures by the War 
Department. 

The issues raised by General Sher- 
burne, who formerly commanded the 
artillery brigade of the Twenty-sixth 
Division, were considered by General 
Pershing in a letter previously written to 
Representative Fuller, of Massachusetts, 
in reply to similar accusations made by a 
captain who served in the Ninety-second 
Division. In this letter General Pershing 
said that the hour at which the attack in 
question started was the one in which the 
armigtice was signed, and that word of 
the Signing was not received until the 
advance had stopped. 

General Sherburne in his testimony said 
that young officers on the general staff at 
Chaumont, recent graduates of West 
Point and the school at Longe, France, 
were like children with new toys which 
they knew would soon be taken from 
them. He charged those officers with 
treating the problems of war more like a 
game of checkers or football than situa- 
tions involving the lives of American 
troops. 

“The general staff system dominated 


The work of bringing back to America 
the bodies of the soldier dead is already 
under way. In the middle of December, 
fifty-seven men of the Graves Registra- 
tion Bureau landed in Brest, and early 
in January an equal number sailed from 
this country to join them. These men 
are undertakers and embalmers; they 
will be in charge of exhuming and trans- 
porting the bodies. 

The War Department has declared its 
willingness to bring back the body of 
any soldier whose relatives express that 
desire. For the time being, however, 
the work will be confined to the cemeteries 
of England, Belgium, Luxembourg, Ger- 
many, Italy, and other localities outside 
of the former battle zone. France has 
asked the allies to leave their dead in her 
care fora while, because the transportation 
of the millions of bodies would paralyze 
the weakened French railway system. 

Therefore the Graves Registration 
Bureau is starting now in the other 
countries. This bureau has, as far as 
was humanly possible, kept a record of 
the location of each grave and of the 
identity of the soldier buried there. 
Some mistakes were inevitable because 
of the conditions under which the work 
was done. In almost all cases, however, 
the bureau officers believe it will be a 
simple matter to locate the grave on 
receipt of a request to bring home the 
body of a certain doughboy. 

Mothers and wives who have been 
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the entire army and kept commanding 
officers, from corps commanders down, in 
perpetual fear of being sent to the rear 
in disgrace,’ said General Sherburne. 

“So horrified were my men, and those of 
other American units near us, at the need- 
less sacrifice of lives on armistice morning 
that they did not enter into the general 
celebration. It was freely said at that 
time that someone had blundered and 
that some day there would be an investi- 
gation. The order to attack stood, and 
the only other order that came through 
relative to armistice day operations, so 
far as I ever heard, was an order that 
‘At 11 a. m., November 11, all hostilities 
must cease.’ 

“Some of the troops attacked strong 
machine-gun positions and many lives 
were sacrificed. A few commanding 
officers did risk court-martial and hold 
back, but they did this on their own 
responsibility.” 

In his letter to Representative Fuller, 
General Pershing said: “I had no know- 
ledge before 6 a. m., November 11, 1918, 
that the armistice had been signed and 
that firing was to cease at 11 a. m. 
November 11. . For several days 
prior to the signing of the armistice false 
rumors were prevalent in al! the armies. 

; At 8.45 p. m., November 9, the 
following telegram was received by me 
from General Foch: 

“*The enemy, 
repeated attacks, 


Bulletin Board 


(Continued from page 25 

worried by the campaign to ‘ : the 
bodies on the field of honor’’ need have 
no further fear. The War Department 
is of the opinion that if a dead soldier’s 
family want his body brought back home, 
it is not within the province of anyone 
else to say no to the request. Therefore 
the department will adhere to its original 
statement and will endeavor to bring 
back the body of any soldier whose 
family so desires. 


disorganized by our 
is withdrawing along 








With the understanding that a state 
senator of North Dakota recently stated 
that ‘‘a man can be as good an American 
citizen following the red flag as any 
other flag,” the Walter J. Thome Post, 
Carson, N. D., at a meeting four days 
later went on record as publically con- 
demning the speaker for this utterance. 

“We feel that such seditious utter- 
ances are extremely dangerous to the 
state and nation,” writes H. M. Carter, 
post commander, “and while we do 
not intend to plunge The American 
Legion into politics, we do not think any 
man with such views should hold public 
office, and we believe if his views are 
sufficiently advertised the people will 
not return him to the legislature.” 





Claiming to voice the sentiments of the 
largest body of veterans gathered together 
in one local organization in the United 
States, the Charles A. Learned Post No. 1, 
of Detroit, Mich., unanimously adopted a 


I appeal to 
the com- 
armies to 


tain and hasten our action. 
the energy and initiative of 
manders-in-chief and their 
secure decisive results.’ . 

“Neither British nor French headquar- 
ters ordered firing to cease prior to the 
going into effect of the armistice, that is, 
11 a. m., November 11, and in general 
firing continued on the whole front from 
Switzerland to the sea ntil ‘hat 
hour. 

“On November 11, parts of the French, 
British and Belgian lines, as well as parts 
of the American line, attacked and ad- 
vanced. The implication that the Ameri- 
cans were the only troops which ad- 
vanced or attacked on November 11 is 
w holly erroneous. . . 

“Neither on November 11 nor at any 
other time were American lives needlessly 
wasted, because ‘some of our officers 
were not as considerate of their men as the 
French were,’ nor were American lives 
needlessly wasted for any other cause, 
unless it be that we had not adequately 
prepared for war in time of peace. In 
1918 the French had been exhausted by 
four years of war, and it is true that 
nearly all of our divisions attacked with 
more dash, enthusiasm and courage than 
any but a very few of the best French 
divisions, but this superiority of prac- 
tically all of our divisions was not due to 
lack of consideration of his men by any 
American officer.” 


resolution on December 23 to the effect 
that the government be requested to issue 
a thirty-dollar bond, payable in twenty 
years, to each ex-service man who served 
honorably during the war, for each month 
or major fraction thereof served. The 
resolution cites the fact that everyone in 
this country in civil employment during 
the war, including alien slackers, received 
greatly increased pay for his services as 
a conclusive argument for the payment 
of such a sum. 





During the three months ending De- 
cember 31, 1919, a total of 36,233,821 
pounds of army food supplies for distri- 
bution to the public over the entire coun- 
try were shipped from the various supply 
bases as mail matter through the railway 
mail service. 





The Virginia Department of The 
American Legion is completing plans 
for the formation of a state basketball 
league composed of Legion teams. Ac- 
cording to the present plan, teams will 
be organized in Richmond, Petersburg, 
Alexandria, Norfolk, Lynchburg, Roan- 
oke, Staunton and possibly NewportNews. 





Yolo Post, California, has decided to 
conduct a campaign to secure $20,000 for 
the erection of a memorial building in 
Woodland. The Legion has contributed 
$1,000 and the balance will be raised by 
popular subscription. 
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CHANDLER SIX 


Famous For lts Marvelous Motor 
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Europe Welcomes The 
Chandler Six 


OW and then you read something about “French 

style and line’ in automobiles, or perhaps it’s 

“the newest English idea.” And some folks have 
gone across to get the newest suggestions. 

Europe hasn’t built automobiles for five years and 
Europe is crying for new cars and good cars. 

America’s style is Europe’s style now. 

The Chandler Six, popular in many other countries 
for years but kept out of Europe the past three years 
because of war-time prohibition of shipments, is wel- 
comed everywhere in Europe now,—welcomed for the 


excellence of its performance, and quite as much for 
the beauty of its styles of body. 

The Chandler, represented in the British Isles by 
Messrs. H. G. Burford & Company, Ltd., of London, 
was exhibited by that old established English auto- 
motive house, at the great Olympia Motor Show, 

and was ‘‘quite the sensation of the show,”’ 

says a London cable. ‘‘Three hundred and 

seventy Chandlers were sold in two days.” 
Apparently England is greatly pleased with America’s 
best styles in motor cars. 


The Chandler Offers Highest Value At The Fairest Price 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 
Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 
Four-Passenger Coupe, $2795 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 
Limousine, $3395 


(Al? prices f. 0. 6. Cleveiand) 


There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 






































§ Find Your Buddy 


This department is open to readers who wish to get in touch with buddies. 
Address: Kditor, “‘Find Your Buddy.” Photographs cannot be returned. 














Missinc 1n U. S.—Lieut. Alfred S. 
Anderson, Co. K, 166th Inf.,. wounded in 
August, 1918, re- 
joined company on 
armistice day. Ef- 
fects of wound on 
nervous system 
rendered him un- 
fit for duty; re- 
lieved and _ sent 
home in February, 
1919; discharged, 
Camp Dix, N. J.. 
in March. Last 
direct word family 
had was cable of 
Christmas _ greet- 
ings, in 1918. 
Lieutenant Ander- 
son is 24 years old 
and a graduate of Harvard. Address 
Home Service Section, A. R. C., 108 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 





Alfred S. Anderson 





Missinc 1n Action.—Private Edward 
H. Hunt, Co. K, 23d Inf., reported 
wounded at Chateau Thierry, June 6, 
1918, when apparently all official record 
of him ceases. Mother asks word of 
comrades. Address Mrs. John Hunt, 
Johnsonville, N. Y. 





Company M, 110rx Inr., 28th Div.— 
Joseph F. Webb was reported wounded 
July 30, 1918; died July 31 in Field Hos- 
pital No. 110. If there is anyone in his 
squad who was with him the day he was 
wounded, kindly communicate with his 
mother, Mrs. J. A. Webb, Roff, Okla., 
Box 21, R. F. D. 2. 

Company H, 362p InF.—Particulars of 
death of Nick Strommer, reported killed 
in action, September 30, 1918, requested 
by Alfred Dahlin, Sisseton, S. D. Dahlin 
also wants to know where he can get a 
history of Co. A, 362d Inf., or a copy of 
the picture taken when the regiment 
marched out of Dammartin last August. 





JouN J. Murpny, 9th Battalion, 153d 
Depot Brigade, Camp Dix, discharged 
about March 22, 1919, write J. C. in 
Brooklyn. 





Company I, 18tH In?P.—The photo- 
graph published herewith is an unidenti- 
fied member of Co. 
I, 18th Inf., killed 
on the old ist 
Division sector 
near Toul early in 
the war. Dean E. 
Raines, of Co. A, 
which relieved Co. 
I after a fight, 
found the picture, 
which bears the 
name of the 

Do You Know Him? photographer: 

: “Bersano, San 
Jose, Cal.” Relatives wishing to claim 
photo address Editor, “Find Your 
Buddy.” 
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Company A, 7TH INFANTRY.—Erwin 
P. Martinsen, killed in action, supposedly 
at Chateau Thierry, between June 15 
and 20, 1918. A buddy asks for details. 
Address William F. West, Anchor, Il. 





Howarp Buck, Company D, 103rd 
Engineers. Your buddy, who hasn’t seen 
you since you were gassed, asks you to 
write. Address George W. Heiser, Cres- 
sona, Pa. 

PeTeR BRADLEY, private, Company 
M {23rd Infantry, last seen in Belleau 
Wood, sought by a pal from the same 
outfit, Fred W. Flacke, 150 Clinton Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 

BAKERY Company No. 316.—First 
Sergeant Montague and the rest of the 
old crowd write Boyd Russell, Bankers 
Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 

MATTHEW ZALOR, enlisted in Navy in 
1906 or 1907 from Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mother has died, leaving money for him. 
Write sister, Mrs. Mary Cozhe, 5228 
Lotus Alley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SERGEANT Major Hames or HALMs, 
Ninety-sixth Spruce Squad, Vancouver 
Barracks, Wash., sought by Wilford 
Hanworth, 463 Broad Street, Lonsdale, 
Rhode Island. 





Company A, 102ND INFANTRY.— 
Thomas F. Downs, wounded September 
26, 1919, presumed to have died the same 
day. Anyone who has any information 
write Miss Anna Downs, 11512 Carolina 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 





RupotpH Orson, native of Denmark, 
enlisted in medical corps at Salt Lake 
City, May, 1917, write W. F. Skepper, 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club, Seattle, Wash. 

Fretp REMOUNT SQUADRON No. 304. 
—J. A. Stavrum, Duluth Creamery and 


Produce Company, Duluth, Minn., writes : 


‘“‘T am endeavoring to form a correspon- 
dence club of members of the old outfit. 
I want to call it ‘Shrapnel of 304.’ The 
purpose is to keep alive old friendships 
and promote Americanism. The name 
signifies the scattered membership. Fel- 
lows, how do you like the idea?” 





Company A, 324TH INFANTRY.—Miss 
Anita Philip, 1122 Pine Street, San 
Francisco, wants to hear from a buddy 
who knew Private Harold Meadows 
when he waskilledinactionon Nov.9, 1918. 

Paut C. Roserts, formerly Sommer- 
ville, Mass. Whereabouts sought by 
Howard M. Wentz, Box 33, Murrysville, 
Pa. 





Base Hosprtrat 67, Mesves-Buley, 
Nievre.—Sergeant H. Zueblke, 107th 
Trench Mortar Battery, wants to hear 
from men who were fellow-patients with 
him there. Address Antigo, Wis. 


Company F, 91H Inr.—Conflicting 
reports lead relatives of Pvt. Elmer 
Swensrud to be- 
lieve he may still 
be alive. Re- 
ported killed, 
wounded and miss- 
ing in action at 
various _ times. 
Anyone knowing 
anything of his 
fate is asked to 
write his sister, / 
Miss Emma Swen- 
srud, Gordonsville, . 
Minn. Elmer Swensrud 





LyMAN W. Youna, formerly with 108th 
Sanitary Train, 132d Ambulance Co., 
33d _Div., is requested to write his friend, 
K. L. Baker, 2321 Grand View Blvd., 
Sioux City, Ia. 

FRANK Forester, formerly of Co. B, 
364th Inf., and F. P. Russell, formerly of 
the 76th Co., U. S. M. C., write Roy E. 
Kline, Rimersburg, Pa. 


Pvt. Ratpx RepprincTon, formerly of 
Battery B, 134th F. A., wants the: ad- 
dress of Corp. Ralph Reddington, Bat- 
tery F, 78th F. A. 





Serct. Paut W. Jewer.t.—Formerly 
lived at 86 Mechanic St., Sharon, Pa. 
Anyone knowing Jewell’s whereabouts 
kindly notify M. D. Redhead, 101 Deca- 
tur St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Company H, 306TH Inr., 77th Div.— 
Pyt. Marvin Grauman was wounded 
near the village of La Basce, France, on 
November 5, 1918. Sergt. Stanley Peck 
went with him to a little farmhouse, but 
was not with him when he died. Will 
anyone who was with him when he died 
kindly communicate with his mother, 
Mrs. H. Grauman, Helena, Ark. 





19TH ENGINEERS.—Bert Noblitt was 
discharged in April, went to Indianapolis 
in May, disappeared November 24; is sup- 
posed to be in Chicago or in one of the 
southern states. Anyone knowing his 
whereabouts write Esther Bevis, 601 
Drexel Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Misstnc IN U. S.—Last heard of 
Albert Purcell was 
on October 3, 
1919, at which 
time he was sta- 
tioned at Browns- 
ville, Tex., with 
the 16th Cav. In- 
formation as to 
his whereabouts 
desired by ~ his 
father, A. C. Pur- 
cell, 4646 Winton 
Rd., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Albert Purcell 
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F M. Coen, private, mail division, G. H. 
Q., Chaumont, write the buddy you met 
on leave and traveled with through 
England, Ireland and Wales. Glenn 
Mahannan, 7509 South Adams Street, 
Peoria, Ill. 





Leo V. O’CattacHan, former first 
sergeant, Battery B, 316th Field Artillery, 
write his old battery commander, 411 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 





Witiuram =Parrick Mattoy, 153rd 
Depot Brigade, Ninth Company, write 
T. H. Harvey, 5823 Trinity Place, 
Philadelphia. 





Cuartes Keppre, former sergeant 
major, First Battalion, 114th Infantry, 
write Harold Voorhees, 99 Circle Avenue, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 





James J. McCrarrerty, Philadelphia, 
write your old pal, Sergeant Raymond H. 
Trissler, still in the service at Post 
Hospital, Fort Monroe, Va. 





Company F, 471TH Inrantry.—W. J. 
Layfield, R. F. D., No. 1, Harrisville, 
W. Va., would like to hear from anyone 
who can tell him of the last hours of his 
son, Private Harry H. Layfield, who was 
wounded September 26, 1918, at Sep- 
targes Wood, September 26, 1918, and 
died the following day. 


Company G, 106TH INFANTRY.—A 
buddy inquires for the whereabouts of 
Edward C. Hogan, wounded in August, 
1918, at Vierstraadt Crossing, Belgium. 
Address William G. Kenny, Jr., 14 West 
103d St., New York City. 





Company B, 111TH INFANTRY.—Lieu- 
tenant Leland S. Larner, killed in action, 
August 12, 1918, near Fismette, on the 
Vesle. Details of death and names and 
addresses of officers in his company 
desired by his mother, Mrs. M. H. 
Larner, Oskaloosa, Kans. 

Note: Write Personnel Section, A. G. 
O., War Department, Washington, for 
names and addresses of officers in com- 
pany.—EpIrTor. 


MIssING IN U. S.: Daniel T. Kerston, 
sent to hospital at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 
from 16th Battalion, 163d Depot Brig- 
ade, Camp Dodge. suffering from pneu- 
monia, in fall of 1918. On recovery was 
retained at Fort Des Moines as an in- 
structor in use of adding machines in post 
school. Fort Des Moines records show 
that on December 16 he was trans- 
ferred back to Dodge, but there are no 
records to show he arrived there. Last 
letter to parents dated Fort Des Moines, 
December 4. Address his mother, Mrs. 
Minnie Kerston, Ottumwa, Iowa. 





MIssING IN U. S.: Lieutenant Richard 
C. Morrisson, Ht Company, 36th Infan- 
try, discharged March 26, 1919. Any- 
one knowing this officer while in the serv- 
ice, or anyone having knowledge of his 
whereabouts now, please write his wife, 
4107 Pleasant Ave., Minneapolis. 








_ We Want More Letters 
From You 

















Do you remember that last week we asked you all to 
write a letter— 

Which we could show to Mr. F Ww and prove 
to him that he was wrong—in what he thought about the 
Weekly; 

And told you that was the way you could do your bit 
to help your Weekly get more advertising. 

Well! 

We got a lot of letters, 

But not half enough 

So come on, you that didn’t write—come through this 
week. 

Make it a regular avalanche. 

Perhaps some of you didn’t understand just what we 
wanted. 

For those who didn’t—and haven't written on that 
account—there’s a coupon on this page that you can fill 
out and send in to us. 

It’s as simple as one of those— 

I am well. 

I am sick and in the hospital. 

I received your letter, etc. 
postals that you used to have. 

Only—again we say— 

It’s important— 

Do it now— 

Last call— 











-- TEAR OFF HERE --------------- 


Address Mr. F—-—— W . 
c o Advertising Manager, 
1311 G Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Name 

ER os vacenhaanckonsvsss 

Post. . . =e ns ....+ Occupation . 

Married— Yes No Do you read the Weekly 


What other magazines do you read? 


How many other people read your copy of the Weekly? 
What things are you particularly interested in that you would like to see advertised in the Weekly? 
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Send $2, $3, $5 or $10, for 
The Sweetest Chocolate words that 
can be said to a Sweetheart— 


“Smith’s Chocolate Dreams” (res) 


The universal language of Sweets— 
beautifully packed in a True Heart 
box and safely parcel posted to any 
reachable girl in this world. 


For all other occasions send $2, $3, 
or $10 for a“Regular” box a * 


Minn., U.8. A. 


Maker and Shipper of World's Finest 
. Candies, $2, ri $5 per Ib. delivered. 








Information 


The Weekly wili undertake to answer practi- 
cal questions affecting the interests of men whe 








“Just as good” is never just the same. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





were in the service, 
in order of receipt, but precedence may be given questions of wile public interest. 


Questions will be answered 

















To Get Rating Confirmed and Navy 
Victory Medal 


To the Editor: I want to get xf rating 
of Chief Electrician (Radio), U.S. N. R. 
F., confirmed. Please state how I "should 
proceed. Please publish data regarding 
the Navy issue of the Victory medal, and 
bar. 

F. J. SHANNON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

1. This subject can be taken up with 
the Naval Commandant of the District in 
which you live. 

2. General Order No. 482, Navy De- 

















The Mitte iz of 15 cts. in stamps oP 
bring you the Pathfinder’ 1s 
a ae ry trial. The Pathfinder is an il- 


lustrated weekly, published at the Nation’s 


center, for the Nation; a paper 

that prints all the news of the 

en — tnt tells the truth and 
the truth; now in its 27th 





per 
Will bring 7s Te ea Washington has become 
without emptying | the World's Capital and 
the purse; it costs] reading the Pathfinder is 
but $1 a year. If] like sitting in the inner 
you want to keep] council with those who 





mold the world’s desting. 
on 
the me, at the least expense of 


6 

V time or money, this is your means, 
ons If you want a paper in your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertain- 
s. ing, wholesome, the Pathfinder i9 
yours. If you would appreciate @ 
per which puts everything cleare 
7 briefly—here it is. Send 15¢e to 
show that you might like such a paper, es 

we will one the ey on a pecsotien 13 weeks. 
15¢ does go BO but Bon Be, wr lad to invest in 
now frtondne T athfinder, Box: ashington, D. Ge 





STUDY 


(28th Year) Address 


The Rutoersty of Chicaga 


iv. Se 


SPEA 





The Soldier’s Memorial 
A Beautiful Picture 
for Any Soldier’s Home 
Price to prospective agents, 25 cents 
H. H. STRATTON 


Chattanooga Tennessee 
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partment, is printed herewith: 

I. A war service medal to be known asa 
Victory Medal will be awarded to all 
persons in the naval service who served 
on active duty between April 6, 1917, and 
November 11, 1918. 

II. A clasp with the duty inscribed 
thereon to be worn on the ribbon of the 
medal will be authorized for each person 
who performed any of the duties desig- 
nated below. No one will be entitled to 
more than one clasp. 

1. Transport.—Regularly attached to 
a transport or cargo vessel for one voyage 
across the North Atlantic between April 
6, 1917, and November 11, 1918. 
2. Escort—Same as (1) above. 

Armed guard.—Same as (1) above. 
4. Grand Fleet.—Regularly attached to 
any vessel forming part of the Grand 
Fleet between December 9, 1917, and 
November 11, 1918. 

. 5. Patrol—For service on the high seas 
on such duty east of the thirty-seventh 
meridian and north of the equator, be- 
tween April 6, 1917, and November 11, 
1918, and on the high seas of the Atlantic 
Ocean north of the equator between May 
25, 1918, and November 11, 1918. 

6. Submarine—Same as (5) above. 
7. Destroyer—Same as (5) above. 

8. Aviation.—Same as (5) above. 

9. Naval battery —For service on such 
duty from July 10, 1918, to November 11, 
1918. 


10. White Sea.—For service on any ves- 
sel which made a Russian port during 
such service from April 6, 1917, to Novem- 
ber 11, 1918. 

11. Asiatic.—For service on any vessel 
which made a Siberian port during such 
service from April 6, 1917, to November 
11, 1918. 

12. Mine laying.—For service on such 
duty from May 26, 1918, to November 
11, 1918. 

13. Mine sweeping—For service on 
such duty from April 6, 1917, until mine 
Sweeping is completed. 

14. Salvage-——For service on such duty 
from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 
1918, 

15. Atlantic Fleet—For service on such 
duty from May 25, 1918, to November 
11, 1918. 

16. Overseas.—For service on shore in 
allied or enemy countries of Europe from 





April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918. 


III. A bronze star 3116 of an inch in 
diameter will be placed on the service 
ribbon in lieu of clasp authorized. When 
any person has been commended as the 
result of the recommendation of the 
Board of Awards by the Secretary of the 
Navy for performance of duty not justi- 
fying the award of a medal of honor, a dis- 
tinguished service medal, or a navy cross, 
he shall wear a silver star for each such 
citation instead of a bronze star. 

IV. The service chevrons will not be 
worn with the Victory medal or the ser- 
vice ribbon of the Victory medal. 

V. Pending the procurement and issu- 
ance of the Victory medal, commanding 
officers may authorize persons under their 
command to obtain the service ribbon, 
the stars, and the clasps if entitled to 
such. 





Compensation 

To the Editor: A claims that B, who is 
an ex-service men, is not entitled to the 
compensation which he (B) is receiving 
from the government for injury received 
while in the service, because of the fact 
that B continues in the same line of 
work in which he was engaged before he 
entered the service. B claims that he is 
entitled to receive it because of the fact 
that he engages in this particular line of 
work only when he feels able to do.so, 
although in doing this he is working 
against the advice of physicians. Who is 
correct? 

A. B. SHERMAN 

Boston, Mass. 


B is correct. The War Risk Insurance 
Act reads: “A schedule of ratings of re- 
ductions in earning capacity from specific 
injuries or combinations of injuries of a 
permanent nature shall be adopted and 
applied by the bureau. Ratings may 
be as high as one hundred per-cent. The 
ratings shall be based, as far as practi- 
cable, upon the average impairments of 
earning capacity resulting from such in- 
juries in civil occupations and not upon 
the impairment in earning capacity in 
each individual case, so that there shall 
be no reduction in the rate of compensa- 
tion for individual success in overcoming 
the handicap of a permanent injury. The 
bureau shall from time to time readjust 
this schedule of ratings in accordance 
with actual experience.” This specifi- 
cally provides that the amount of com- 
pensation payable for a permanent injury 
shall in no way be dependent upon the 
earning power of the individual. 


6th Infantry 


To the Editor: I would like to know 
what battle Company L, 6th Infantry, 
fought in on November 8, 1918. 

Mrs. ELMER W. JOHNSON. 


Fordyce, Ark. 

On November 8, 1918, Company L of 
the 6th Infantry was engaged in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive. 
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Blois-A. E. F. Bogey 


(Continued from page 6) 


OF THE 10,000 only about 200 went 
before the benzine board, of terrible 
fame, which had to act before an officer 
could be reduced in grade. About one 
hundred actually were reduced and an 
equal number sent home and discharged 
or permitted to resign. 

These figures speak volumes. Rumor 
was half right after all. Officers were 
subjected to the humiliation of being 
relieved of their commands in the field 
and sent in disgrace to Blois on un- 
founded pretexts. But the assertion 
that Blois was an unscrupulous plucking 
board, working hand in glove with every 
officer who had a grievance against a 
subordinate, is not borne out by the 
facts. That three-fourths of the officers 
sent to Blois were quietly absorbed by 
other combat outfits, where they had no 
“pasts” to live down, and consequently 
made good, appears to be as convincing 
an endorsement of Blois as it is an in- 
dictment against certain short-sighted 
and incompetent superiors who sent 
those officers there. 

It hardly requires the use of a Type EE 
field glass to see underlying this condition 
the manipulation of the proverbial buck. 
A colonel feels himself slipping. His 
regiment has pulled a couple of bones 
and the eagle eye of the brigadier is 
on him. He labors and brings forth a 
memorandum “explaining” matters. The 
onus is neatly shifted to a couple of 
majors or captains, as the case might 
be, and these officers are recommended 
for Blooey. Thus the inefficient colonel 
gets a whitewash and a new lease on his 
job, while the majors or captains are 
the goats. They turn their steps toward 
Blois, each with an order which includes, 
in substance, the words: 

‘*This officer has been found unfit to 
command troops in action.” 

A LIEUTENANT colonel of infantry 

appeared at Blois with such an 
order. The instigator was the officer’s 
immediate superior, the colonel in com- 
mand of the regiment. About all the 
examining officer could make from the 
papers was that the colonel and his 
second in command were far from being 
warm personal friends, and that the 
colonel had unearthed damning evidence 
of the fact that his subordinate was not 
a man of “proper military bearing.” 
He was guilty of the crime of being a 
little stoop-shouldered. It took Blois 
about fifteen minutes to send that colonel 
out to another division, where he suc- 
ceeded to the command of a regiment 
which made a great record. 

The depot at Blois had not been in 
operation long before it came to divide 
unofficially officers who came there into 
four classes with reference to the cause 
for their appearance. In order of size 
these classes were: 

First, officers competent but mis- 
placed, i. ¢., in a rut and in need of a 
change of environment to bring out the 
best that was in them. There is some- 
thing puzzlingly human about an army. 
A man may a square peg in a 


round hole, a disappointment to himself 
and everyone about him, notwithstanding 
the apparent possession of the highest 
qualifications for his job. A change of 
scene and contacts and he is a different 
man altogether. Such officers were 
merely sent to another outfit to begin 
over with a clean slate. Almost without 
exception they made good, as witness the 
case of Captain Smith. 

Second, officers competent but the 
victims of friction with higher com- 
manders. Here came in evidence mo- 
tives of personal pique, evidences of snap 
decision whereby a good man was 
misjudged by a single mistake, or the 
desire of certain high officers to create 
vacancies in their commands for old 
army friends. Officers of this class were 
transferred to other divisions. 

Third, officers manifestly incompetent 
for combat work, by reason of tempera- 
ment, insufficient training or ignorance. 
They were transferred to the S. O. S., 
sometimes with reduced rank, or per- 
mitted to resign, and in a few cases 
dismissed. All except Regular officers 
were permitted to resign, if they objected 
to being reduced. In rare cases they 
were allowed to go back to the front 
with reduced rank, or without rank 
altogether. 

Fourth, plain malcontents and front- 
line slackers, blooeyed largely through 
their own connivance. These were dis- 
charged or relegated to base depots. 
This class was very small. 


ORE men are said to have been 

blooeyed from the Fourth (Regular) 
Division than any other. The hybrid 
Regular-Marine Division, the Second, 
had the fewest blooeys, though it was in 
the line twice as long as the Fourth. 
The Sixteenth Infantry is credited by 
some observers with the most blooeys of 
any regiment, though the other First 
Division outfits were not above the 
average in this regard. It is asserted 
that in a National Guard division, com- 
posed of troops from two states, a colonel 
religiously relieved every major and 
captain, save one, in his regiment and 
replaced them with officers from his own 
state. 

An example of the first class: A 
Regular Army colonel, commanding a 
regiment, was sent down. His record 
had been none too good, but Blois sized 
him up and sent him to another regiment. 
A change of environment was all he 
needed, for in his new post he proved a 
splendid commander. He was killed in 
the Argonne in the last days of the war. 

A negro lieutenant appeared. The 
report on him seemed to indicate beyond 
question that he was incompetent to 
handle a platoon: ‘in the field. The 
examining officer, after studying the 
report, called him in and asked him to 
sit down and explain his case. 

“Well, , boss, pyou {see it’s just dis 
way——”’ 

The negro was permitted to finish his 
story, but the first sentence he uttered 


.had doomed him. He proved a man, 
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| though, for all that. He accepted the 
| examiners’ suggestion and resigned his 
commission without going before the 
reclassification board, after which he 
immediately enlisted and finished the 
war as a private. 

A colonel showed up after the Chateau 
Thierry fight. The report on his case 
related that he had indicated a chateau 
on an exposed hill-side and ordered his 
lieutenant colonel to take up a p.c. 
there. The second in command de- 
murred. 

““What’s the matter, are you yellow?” 
the colonel demanded. 


HE lieutenant colonel was not. He 

established himself in the chateau. 
Thirty minutes later a shell registered a 
direct hit and no man in headquarters 
survived. The colonel was dismissed 
from the service. 

A captain of field artillery, an old 
soldier with a long period of service in 
the Regular Army, proved himself too 
weak in mathematics to calculate the 
intricate firing data that European 
service requires. The board gave him 
a chance to resign. He did so and re- 
enlisted. A second lieutenant of field 
artillery had the same trouble. Though 
| an educated man, with a fluent knowledge 
| of French, he was not the type that ever 
would make a capable artillery officer. 
He enlisted and was assigned to a combat 
division. Before the war was over he 
had worked back up from buck private 
to gold louey in the intelligence service. 

A first lieutenant of infantry was court- 

martialed and sentenced to be dismissed 
from the service for conduct unbecoming 
an officer. Actually in tears, he applied 
at Blois for a chance to square himself. 
Although this was not a Blois case, a 
lieutenant colonel there, whose experience 
had made him a good judge of the sin- 
cerity of a man’s promise, interceded 
for the young officer and arranged for 
him to be dismissed in France with 
privilege of enlistment. When the ex- 
first lieutenant got his second discharge 
after the armistice he was a sergeant 
major with a record almost anyone might 
envy. 
A field artillery colonel, an old guards- 
man, served in a brigade which had been 
commanded by seven brigadiers in four 
months. B. G. No. 7 blooeyed the 
colonel, who was replaced by a Regular 
Army colonel who had been blooeyed a 
short time, before from the First Division. 
The national guard colonel was recom- 
mended for the S. O. S. by the benzine 
board. The S. O. S. refused to receive 
him, and G. H. Q. sent him a resignation 
blank with the request that he sign on 
the dotted line. But the colonel was 
not of a quitting disposition. He re- 
fused to sign and grudgingly a post in 
the Service of Supply was yielded him, 
where he finished the war in bitter 
disappointment. 


NOTHER colonel from the same 
artillery brigade was relieved when 
a newly made brigadier approached him 
on the field and demanded instantly 
information the colonel said it was 
humanly impossible to give. The colonel 
went to Blois and sent a bullet through 
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his brain. 


A West Point lieutenant colonel came 
down with a report that made it plain 
he was not capable of swinging a job as 
a field commander. He was given his 
pick between a depot post with field 
rank and a line job as captain. He chose 
the latter. 

Twenty brigadier generals were bloo- 
eyed during the war. Major generals 
were given the gate more diplomatically 
by Chaumont—usually consoled with a 
decoration and escorted to a swivel chair 
in front of a nice, clean, flat-top desk. 
“Kicked upstairs,” the British say. 
The most famous of all Blois cases is 
that of a brigadier, and considering all 
of the circumstances, I do not believe 
it will be indiscreet to use his name. 

Brigadier General Henry R. Hill, of 
Quincy, Illinois, trained the Sixty-fifth 
Infantry Brigade in Texas in 1917 and 
took it to France, when the Thirty- 
third Division went over in the spring 
of 1918. General Hill was a veteran of 
the Spanish War and was nearly fifty 
years old. On June 20 the brigade went 
in the line under the British near Amiens, 
and began to move up and down the 
hard-pressed British front, fighting nearly 
allthetime. OnAugust9,elementsof the 
brigade stormed and took Chippilly Ridge 
in the Somme country ina brilliantattack. 

Then a belt slipped somewhere and 
General Hill journeyed to Blois, ‘unfit 
to command troops in action.” What- 
ever were the old soldier’s emotions at 
this crushing misfortune, he kept them 
to himself. Officers at Blois who handled 
his case, from first to last, speak of him 
in tones of the most profound admira- 
tion. After the usual preliminary ex- 
amination the general went before the 
benzine board. The finding gave him 
the alternative of retaining his stars and 
doing non-combatant duty in the rear 
or of returning to troops with greatly 
reduced rank. 


“(NENTLEMEN,” said General Hill, 

“T came to France to fight. With 
the board’s approval I wili go back to 
combat troops, if I have to shoulder a 
rifle and go as a private.” 

Of such metal are fighting men made. 
The old general went back to combat 
troops as a major of infantry. On duty 
in Washington is the colonel to whom 
fell the task of carrying out the decision 
of the board. Henry R. Hill stood at 
attention while Colonel W. unclasped 
and removed the two silver stars from 
his shoulder straps and affixed thereon 
the bronze leaves. Colonel W. is a man 
with a big heart. Like General Hill he 
began his army career as a privatesoldier. 
You may believe him when he says it 
was the hardest job he was ever called 
upon to perform. 

An old army friend of the former 
general relates thow Major| Hill reported 
at regimental headquarters of the 128th 
Infantry, to which he had been assigned. 
A lieutenant colonel was in charge, who 
likewise was an old acquaintance of 
Hill’s. He had not heard of the Blois 
incident, so when the major entered the 
colonel rose and saluted: 

“Good morning, general,”’ said he. 

The ex-brigadier general brought his 
heels together, his hand to salute, and 
said: 
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“Sir, Major Hill reports for duty.” 
There are occasions when the formal 
phrases of military etiquette have a 
saving grace. 

* . ok ~ * * * 
ON the morning of October 16, the 
128th Infantry, dogged and worn 
almost to the limit of human strength 
resumed its attack in the Argonne. 
Major Hill had gone through agonies of 
physical endurance that had broken the 
bodies of men half his age. He had 
seen stalwart youths drop white and 
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Where Dothe RedsComeFrom? 


(Continued from page 13) 


language; he must have a boss who can 
give orders in his own tongue. So these 
later comers made settlements by them- 
selves on the prairie farmlands from 
Indiana to Nebraska and North Dakota, 
or crowded into their own sections of the 
big cities mill towns, packing towns,mining 
camps, and the like. They transplanted 
their habits of living from European vil- 
lages, and did not care much for such 
American institutions as ballots, bath 
tubs, elections, and plumbing. Ameri 
cans would not dwell among them and 
did not like to work with them, so the 
immigrant remained a stranger in the 
land of his new hope. They read the 
news only in their own language and 
so never got away from the errors, the 
meanness and the shortcomings of their 
former surroundings. What chance had 
they to know America or to become 
Americans? 


URTHERMORE, a late arrival is easy 

picking, and these people got a raw 
deal in far too many cases, often at the 
hands of sharpers and gold-brick experts 
of their own races. They paid high 
prices and got low wages; they were over- 
worked and not promoted; they were 
skinned by cheating land companies, by 
shady banks and slick promoters of 
every sort. 

That treatment makes men bitter. 
They keep even more to themselves and 
hesitate to take out citizenship papers. 
Since they do not vote, do not take a hand 
in the work of government, our gov- 
ernment, which must also be theirs, re- 
mains strange to them. Any demagogue 
can lie about it and they will believe him 
if only he lies dramatically enough. We 
got some of the results in the Haymarket 
bomb murder in Chicago in 1885 and in 
the riots that’ went with the great railroad 
strikes of 93. The fellow who shot Presi- 
dent McKinley at Buffalo in 1901 was of 
foreign blood. 

And the foreigners, believing, or pre- 
tending to believe, that our form of 
government is as repressive and oppres- 
sive as any of the old systems in central 
Europe, urge these crazy Bolshevist 
schemes of class war, class robbery, and 
class slavery. The voters of the United 
States can change the administration at 
any election. Nobody can prevent the 
election, and nobody can stop the change. 
Soviet Russia can no more shake off Len- 
ine than a patient can shake off a cancer. 
But the new settlers do not, and often will 
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not, see that. They make a creed of their 

bitterness and ignorance and insist on | | $8'waitsredorbiuc beckground. on SO beter 
believing it in the face of all the facts. Marcus Simpson Co., 470 Eighth Ave., New York City 
Some Americans are foolish enough to 
chime in, as did Anderson, Forbes and 
others of the group Judge Pollock sen- 
tenced at Kansas City. 

The fact is that immigration came | 
faster than we could handle it and 
work it into good citizenship. Almost 
anyone could enter this country at will 
unless absolutely loathsome from disease 
or unless under the cloud of a notorious | 
criminal record. The politicians were 
still talking about our country as a refuge | 
for the oppressed and did not, or would 
not, see that we were dotting our conti- 
nent with little non-American commu- 
nities where poverty, ignorance and wrong 
were just so much raw dynamite kicking 
around under the feet of any noisy demo- 
gogue who could talk the immigrants’ 
dialect. That criminal carelessness must 
stop. 

We learned something from all these 
troubles, and Roosevelt did a good deal 
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lessness of fool drivers of automobiles. 
The United States spends about a half- 
million dollars every day on preventable 
fires. The aliens, anarchists, lunatics and 
all do no such harm as that to life and 

roperty. But they do enough to make 
it worth while stopping it. The Smith- 
Burnett act of 1917 goes*a long way in the 
right direction. We can now keep out 
the bad ones, or ship them back if they 
prove bad after being here for a good 
while. We are now equipped to reject 
nearly ten per cent of the arrivals if they 
deserve it, instead of a shade over two 
per cent, as it used to be. We can punish 
steamship companies and others if they 
try to make money by running undesir- 
ables into this country. 


WE need better teamwork on this job 
with the new authorities in Europe, 
and that is hard to get when governments 
over there are as shaky and changeable as 
they are now. Congress is not disposed 
to spend enough money enforcing the new 
immigration laws and must be made to 
see the light more clearly. We ought to 
be able to check up better on the moves 
and activities of aliens who get in Amer- 
ica for some shady purpose of their own 
and do not become citizens in the length 
of time recjuired for naturalization. 

The old transport Buford sailed the 
other day as a sort of Red Noah’s Ark 


with a whole menagerie of human misfits 
on board, nearly all bound for Russia. 
Some of them seem to have been sent 
here recently to spread insidious creeds of 
Lenine and Trotzky. Others had been 
living in our country twenty or thirty 
years (a good part of it in jail) and appar- 
ently had never dreamed of becoming 
Americans. Such people should never 
have been admitted. 

Get this straight for it is the nub of 
the whole problem. Very few immigrants 
can get into our country unless they 
come through the big seaports. Put 
none but true Americans on guard there. 
Make sure that the newcomer is right 
before we let him in ; prevention is cheaper 
than cure. If he wants to land, he 
should be willing to say why, and prove it, 
first by showing in enough detail his 
record in the old country; second, by 
reporting from time to time what he is up 
to in our country and, third, by becoming 
as soon as possible an active citizen of 
the United States, as the desirable aliens 
are always eager to do. 

Certain countries where anarchy and 
lunacy are the fashion must be quaran- 
tined against. -We have no room for im- 
ported criminals, no matter whether 
exiled by their home governments or sent 
here as Red-gospelers to preach rebel- 
lion and bloodshed among the ignorant of 
their own race who have preceded them. 





Slovakias, 
Hungaries and Russias, so-called, must 
be annexed to the United States and their 
members absorbed into our free nation as 
citizens. 


All these little Bohemias, 


INALLY, it takes time and costs 

money to train a worker. If he wants 
to come to our great new country and 
bear a hand in building and developing it, 
we want him. Hardship may make out 
of a man something of a Lincoln or it may 
make out of him something of a criminal, 
depending upon his innate soundness of 
mind, sense of justice and fair play and 
strength of purpose. Our country is big 
enough and powerful enough to take a bit 
of a chance on the immigrant, if, in the 
long run, it will benefit the average 
American to do so. Moreover, we can turn 
that chance into almost a sure thing if we 
but suppress all fanatic European prop- 
aganda destined to breed class hatred 
and class war, by speeding up the melting 
pot and by steering the new-comers to 
the places where they can thrive best and 
where their talents will count forthe most. 

No Reds should be made here; no 
Reds need apply here; but we will have 
a square deal for all foreigners who are 
here. In immigration, as in every other 
national matter, eternal vigilance is the 
price that must be paid for liberty, just 
as it was in the days of Patrick Henry. 


Vacant Chests Await Decorations 


Distinguished Service Medal disapprovals 
ined to the recommendations of 
officers who held shore berths. 

By substituting, in many cases, the 
Distinguished Service Cross for the 
Distinguished Service Medal, and by 
adding extensively to the board’s list of 
enlisted men to receive the Distinguished 
Service Cross, some 1,450 persons were 
designated by the Secretary to receive 
the Distinguished Service Cross. What 
chests and how many of them eventually 
will be adorned with medals and crosses 
not even an expert spiritualistic medium 
would endeavor to prophesy. 

Nor is it possible, at the present time, to 
obtain complete figures as to the number 


Exit 


Sadly the Great Commander of All 
Times shook his head. _ 

“Messieurs,” he grieved, “I fear you 
have the advantage of me. Train, car, 
caterpillar, cootie, gas-mask, periscope, 
blim 4 

" e on, Grisky, he’s kidding us!’’ 
exclaimed Withersly, with bubbling anger. 
“Here’s the biggest military guy in the 
world’s history trying to put it over 
on us he’s not wise to A BC stuff that 
any boy in the primary school knows 
right down to the ground! He’s kidding, 
I tell you. Let’s blow!” 

The aviator got up. Griscomb did 


the same. Napoleon extended an ap- 
pealing hand. 
“Messieurs! Remain, I pray you. 


Explain to me all this, and everything!” 
34 


(Continued from page 14) 

of foreign decorations awarded members 
of our naval forces during the war. 
Awards made to naval detachments at- 
tached to the army in the A. E. F. are in- 
cluded in the army summary above, as 
are the decorations awarded the Marines 
who served with the army. Foreign 
decorations awafded to the naval enlisted 
personnel through the Navy Department 
to date are: 

French.—Croix de Guerre 33, others 2. 

British.—Distinguished Service Medai 


Belgian.—8. 

Italian.—Fatiche di Guerra 251. 

Foreign decorations so far issued to 
naval officers are: French, 122; British, 





48; Italian, 102; Belgian, 73; Portu- 
guese, 38. Japanese, 10; Russian, 7; 
Morroccan, 1; Chinese, 1. 

In addition to the foregoing, various 
naval officers in due time will receive 
decorations awarded them during pre- 
war years by various foreign nations, 
decorations they were not able to accept 
under the law until recently. And 
perhaps the appeals of the self-recom- 
mended, in reply to the Secretary’s 
general order of January 2 requesting 
information of all deeds of gallantry 
not yet reported, may result in bringing 
on deck many a heroic light now smolder- 
ing unnoticed somewhere in the double 
bottoms. 


the Little Corporal 


(Continued from page 17) 

“Nothing doing, Nap!” Withersly 
flung at him. “If you cut up this 
way, with the little tag-end we’ve been 
ladling out, what show have we got to 
dope the whole proposition to you? It 
would take you longer to get it than it 
would take to teach a Heinie to be 
human!” 

“Come on, Bill!” commanded Gris- 


comb. ‘“Let’s beat it before he drives 
us nuts!” 
“Nuts, nuts?” pleaded Napoleon. 


“‘What, are nuts? Ah, you refer to the 
commiss——?”’ 

“Nuts is nuts!” shouted Withersly. 
“And you’re one, Nap! A rusty nut! 
Good-night!” 

Napoleon sought with a shadowy hand 
to detain the irate aviator. 


“Monsieur! I appeal to you!” 

“Ah, go to the devil)’ Withersly 
flung at him. 

Instantly the Little Corporal puffed 
out, like a blown candle-flame. His 
cigarette-butt fell to the floor, smoulder- 
ing with a thin, upward curl of 
smoke. 

From unseen distances floated back a 
sadly plaintive voice: 

“Tt is best, perhaps. I shall feel 
more at home there. Hell, yes, I un- 
derstand hell, at least. But the war of 
today, jamais! Adieu, messieurs! This 
is my last permission. I prefer never 
to return again. I «m—what you call 
ey aes outclassed by beardless 

s. 

‘Adieu—a long and last adieu!” 
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Chesterfield 


CI GARETTES 
Turkish and Domestic 


Tobaccos -blended 


—and the blend 
can’t be copied 


la. ) 7a 
The only ONE out of | 
147 Brands that does it! 


Does what? 


Does the one thing that smokers have al- 
ways wished a cigarette would do—SATISFY. 
Chesterfields not only please the taste but 
they go straight to your “smoke-spot.” They 
let you know you’re smoking. That’s what 
we mean by SATISFY. 
It’s all in the blend—the private formula of 
the manufacturer—and the blend can’t be ( t 
copied, Chesterfields are certainly different— F f | —and their moisture-proof 


2 i a keeps them firm and 
thy saige = SEES 
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